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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains information 

that can be applied in managing farms and 
woodlands; in selecting sites for roads, ponds, 
buildings, or other structures; and in appraising 
the value of tracts of land for agriculture, indus- 
try, or recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All of the soils of Randolph County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this survey. 
This map consists of many sheets that are made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with numbers shown on 
the Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbol. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside 
the area if there is enough room; otherwise, it 
is outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The ‘“‘Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information in this survey. This guide 
lists all of the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by mapsymbol. It shows the page where 
each kind of soil is described, and also the page 
for the capability unit, woodland group, or an: 
other group in which the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or limitations of soils for many spe- 
cific purposes can be developed by using the 
soil map and information in the text. Inter- 
pretations not included in the text can be devel- 
oped by grouping the soils according to their 


suitability or limitation for a particular use. 
Translucent material can be used as an overlay 
over the soil map end colored to show soils that 
have the same limitation or suitability. For 
example, soils that have a slight limitation for 
a given use can be colored green, those with a 
moderate limitation can be colored yellow, and 
those with a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers can 
learn about use and management of the soils 
from the descriptions of the soils and from the 
discussions of the capability groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of the Soils For Woodland,” where the 
soils of the county are grouped according to 
their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others con- 
cerned with acildlife will find information about 
soils and wildlife in the section ‘Use of the 
Soils For Wildlife and Fish.” 

Engineers and builders will find, under ‘Use 
of the Soils For Engineering,” tables that de- 
scribe soil properties that affect engineering and 
show the relative suitability of the soils for spe- 
cified engineering purposes. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils were formed and how they are classified 
in the section “Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and others will find informa- 
tion about the soils and their management in 
various parts of the text, depending on their 
particular interest. 

Newcomers in Randolph County may be espe- 
cially interested in the section ‘General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. They may also be interested in the 
section “General Nature of the County.” 
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NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Series year and series number are no longer shown on 
soil surveys. See explanation on the next page. 
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EXPLANATION 
Series Year and Series Number 
Series year and number were core from all soil surveys sent to the printer after December 31, 1965. 


Many 
surveys, however, were then at such advanced stage of printing that it was not feasible to remove series year and 
number. Consequently, the last issues bearing series year and number will be as follows: 

Series 1957, No. 23, Las Vegas and Eldorado Series 1960, No. 31, Elbert County, 
Valleys Area, Nev. Colo. (Eastern Part) 
Series 1958, No. 34, Grand Traverse County, Mich. Series 1961, No. 42, Camden County, N. J. 


Series 1959, No. 42, Judith Basin Area, Mont. Series 1962, No. 13, Chicot County, Ark. 


Series 1963, No. 1, Tippah County, Miss. 


Series numbers will be consecutive in each series year, up to and including the numbers shown in the foregoing 
list. The soil survey for Tippah County, Miss., will be the last to have a series year and series number. , 
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ANDOLPH COUNTY is in east-central Alabama 
(fig. 1). It has an area of 581 square miles, or 371,840 
acres. The climate is generally mild and humid. Rain- 
fall is abundant and generally well distributed. Wedowee, 
the county seat, is near the center of the county. It is 


*, 
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Figure 1.—Location of Randolph County in Alabama. 


80 miles northeast of Montgomery, 80 miles east of Bir- 
mingham, and 60 miles west of Atlanta, Ga. 

Since early settlement, the county has been primarily 
agricultural. Corn, cotton, small grain, hay, and live- 
stock have been the main agricultural products and the 
principal source of farm income. Raising poultry 
(mainly broilers), beef cattle, and hogs has become an 
important enterprise. About 72 percent of the county 
is now woodland, mainly loblolly pine. Wood crops 
have become increasingly important in the economy of 
the county. 

Randolph County has an abundant supply of water 
from the Tallapoosa and Little Tallapoosa liver and 
from numerous creeks and branches. The streams in 
general have considerable fall and are deepening their 
channels. As a result, they have narrow bottom lands 
that are cut off in places as the streams swing toward 
the bluffs. The bottom lands along some of the larger 
creeks are wider. In the vicinity of Roanoke, Rock Mills, 
and Wadley, the landscape is one of low, rolling ridges. 
The northern and western parts of the county are rolling 
to hilly or mountainous. 


How This Soil Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Randolph County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. ‘They went into the county 
knowing they likely would find many soils they had al- 
ready seen, and perhaps some they had not. As they 
traveled over the county, they observed steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; size and speed of streams; kinds of 
native plants or crops; kinds of rock; and many facts 
about the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil 
profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface down into 
the parent material that has not been changed much by 
leaching or by roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide, uniform procedures. To use this survey efficiently, 
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it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used 
in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
the major horizons of all the soils of one series are similar 
in thickness, arrangement, and other important charac- 
teristics. Each soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Cecil and Madison, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All the 
soils in the United States having the same series name 
are essentially alike in those characteristics that affect 
their behavior in the natural, undisturbed landscape. 
Soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the 
surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other char- 
acteristic that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences in tex- 
ture, separations called soil types are made. Within a 
series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same tex- 
ture belong to one soil type. Cecil gravelly sandy loam 
and Cecil gravelly clay loam are two soil types in the Cecil 
series. The difference in texture of their surface layers is 
apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil map 
as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, severely eroded, is one of several phases 
of Cecil gravelly clay loam, a soil type that has a slope 
range of 2 to 25 percent. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map in the back of this survey was prepared from 
the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, 2 mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is not 
_ exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 

such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of soils 
are so intricately mixed or occur in such small individual 
tracts that it is not practical to show them separately on 
the map. ‘They show such a mixture of soils as one map- 
ping unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, @ soil 
complex is named for the major kinds of soils in it, for 
example, Cecil-Madison-Urban land complex. 

Another kind of mapping unit is the undifferentiated 
group, which consists of two or more soils that may occur 
together without regularity in pattern or relative propor- 
tion. The individual tracts of the component soils could 
be shown separately on the map, but the differences be- 
tween the soils are so slight that the separation is not 
important for the objectives of the soil survey. An ex- 
ample is Wehadkee and Mantachie soils. 


In most, areas surveyed there are tracts in which the 
soil material is so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently 


worked by wind and water that it scarcely can be called 


soil. These tracts are shown on the soil map like other 
mapping units, but they are given descriptive names, 
such as Gullied land or Rock land, and are called land 
types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on, yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field and plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way that it is readily useful. to dif- 
ferent groups of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, 
managers of woodland, engineers, and homeowners. 
prone soils that are similar in suitability for each 
specified use is the method of organization commonly 
used in soil surveys. The soil scientists set up trial 
groups based on the yield and practice tables and other 
data. They test these groups by further study and by 
consultation with farmers, agronomists, engineers, and 
others; then they adjust the groups according to the re- 
sults of their studies and consultation. Thus, the groups 
that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the 
soils and their behavior under present methods of use 
and management. 


General Soil Map 


_ The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Randolph County. A 
soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive pro- 
portional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one 
or more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association 
may occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not 
suitable for planning the management of a farm or field, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other characteristics 
that affect management. ‘ 

The five associations in Randolph County are described 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


1. Madison-Louisa association 


Moderately deep or shallow, well-drained soils that formed 
over schist on broad and narrow ridges i 


This association (fig. 2) is a gently sloping plateau 
dissected by many intermittent and perennial streams. 
The stream pattern is branching, and the stream valleys 
are narrow and V-shaped. The divides between the 
streams form ridges that ordinarily have a slope of 2 to 15 
percent. Along the streams the slope is 15 to 40 percent. 
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Figure 2.—Area in Madison-Louisa association. Madison gravelly 

fine sandy loam in foreground, and Louisa gravelly sandy loam 

in wooded area. Pond stores water for livestock and is stocked 
with fish, 


This association is mainly in the eastern part of the county. 
It is 50 percent Madison soils, 40 percent Louisa soils, and 
10 percent Hulett, Mantachie, and Wickham soils. The 
total acreage is about 37 percent of the county. 

Madison soils occur on ridges. Their surface layer is 
gravelly fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is red clay. 
The underlying material is partly weathered schist. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of more than 10 feet. In areas that 
have been intensively cultivated, these soils are severely 
eroded and their surface layer is yellowish-red gravelly 
clay loam. . 

ouisa soils are on steep slopes along drainageways. 
Their surface layer is either gravelly sandy loam or stony 
sandy loam, and the subsurface layers are sandy loam or 
loam with fragments of partly weathered mica schist. 
Bedrock is at a depth of more than 10 feet. 

Hulett soils are on divides, low saddles, and toe slopes. 
Mantachie soils are on narrow flood plains, and Wickham 
soils are on high terraces. 

About 95 percent of this association was once cleared 
and cultivated. Now about 70 percent of it is wooded. 
The trees are mainly second-growth pines. ‘This associ- 
ation is the most intensively farmed of any in the county. 
The average size of the farms is 100 acres. General farm- 
ing is a part-time enterprise on about half the farms, and 
corn, cotton, and small grain are the main crops. Broiler 
production is fairly extensive, and there are a few beef 
and dairy cattle farms. 


2. Louisa-Madison association 


Shallow or moderately deep, well-drained soils that formed 
over schist on narrow, sloping ridgetops and steep slopes 


This association (fig. 3) is a strongly sloping plateau 
dissected by many intermittent and perennial streams. 
The stream pattern is branching, and the stream valleys 
are narrow and V-shaped. The divides between the 
streams form narrow ridges that ordinarily have a slope 
of 6 to 15 percent. Along the streams the slope is 15 to 
40 percent. 

This association is in the western part of the county. 
It is 60 percent Louisa soils, 30 percent Madison soils, and 


Figure 3.—Area in Louisa-Madison association. Cattle are grazing 
fescue on Madison soils. Flat area is Chewacla silt loam, and 
steep wooded area in background is Louisa stony sandy loam. 


10 percent Stony rough land and Mantachie soils. The 
total acreage is about 44 percent of the county. 

Louisa soils are on steep slopes along drainageways. 
They have a surface layer of gravelly or stony sandy loam 
or slaty loani. In places the surface layer is underlain by 
a thin layer of yellowish-red or red clay loam. Partly 
weathered mica schist extends to a depth of 10 feet or 
more in most places. _ 

Madison soils are on the narrow ridgetops. Their sur- 
face layer is gravelly fine sandy loam, and their subsoil is red 
clay. Below the subsoil is partly weathered schist. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of more than 10 feet. In areas that 
have been intensively cultivated, these soils are severely 
eroded and their surface layer is yellowish-red gravelly 
clay loam. 

Stony rough land is on the steeper slopes, or bluffs, near 
streams. Stones 10 inches to 3 feet in diameter cover 
about 50 percent of the surface and are imbedded in the 
soil. Mantachie soils are along the narrow drainageways. 

About 50 to 60 percent of this association was once 
cleared and cultivated. Now about 90 percent of it is 
mixed pine and hardwood forest. Some of the smoother 
ridgetops are in pasture or cultivated crops. Some of 
the steeper slopes still support the original vegetation. 


8. Appling-Cecil-Louisburg association 


Moderately deep, deep, and shallow, well-drained soils that 
formed over granite on broad ridges 


This association is a rolling plateau dissected by many 
intermittent and perennial streams. The stream pattern 
is branching, and the stream valleys are narrow and V- 
shaped. The flood plains are narrow. The divides: be- 
tween the streams form ridges that ordinarily have a slope 
of 2 to 15 percent. Along the streams the slope is 15 to 
25 percent. } 

This association is 20 percent Appling soils, 40 percent 
Cecil soils, 10 percent Louisburg soils, and 30 percent Man- 
tachie, Huleti, and Pacolet soils. ‘The largest area isin 
the southeastern corner of the county. Small areas occur 
near Almond and near Blakes Ferry. The total acreage 
is about 8 percent of the county. ? 
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Appling soils are on ridges. Their surface layer is grav- 
elly sandy loam, and their subsoil is yellowish-brown or 
yellowish-red, mottledsandy clay. In areas that have been 
cleared for a long time, these soils are eroded and their 
surface layer is yellowish-brown gravelly sandy clay loam. 
Bedrock is at a depth of more than 5 feet. 

Cecil soils are on ridges and side slopes. They have a 
surface Jayer of gravelly sandy loam and a subsoil of 
red clay. In severely eroded areas, their surface layer 
is yellowish-red gravelly sandy clay loam. Bedrock is at 
a depth of more than 5 feet. 

Louisburg soils are on steep slopes along drainageways. 
They have a surface layer of stony sandy loam over a thin, 
discontinuous subsoil. ‘They are shallow over bedrock; in 
fact, some are only a few inches thick. * 

Mantachie soils are on flood plains along the narrow 
drainageways. 

About 90 percent of this association was once cleared 
and cultivated. Now about 75 percent of it is wooded. 
The trees are mainly second-growth pines. The other 25 

ercent of the association is in pasture or cultivated crops. 
Most of the farms are small and are operated part time by 
the owners. Most are general farms, but on a few farms 
beef cattle, swine, or pola are the main source of income. 


4. Davidson-Wilkes association 


Deep and shallow, well-drained, red, clayey soils that formed 
over basic and acidic rocks on broad and narrow ridges 


This association is strongly dissected by streams. The 
stream pattern is branching, and the stream valleys are 
narrow and V-shaped. In most places the flood plains 
are narrow. The divides between the streams form ridges 
that ordinarily have a slope of 2 to 15 percent. Along 
the streams the slope is generally 15 to 25 percent. 

This association is 70 percent Davidson soils, 12 percent 
Wilkes soils, and 18 percent Wehadkee and Mantachie 
soils. It occurs as small scattered areas throughout the 
county. The largest area is near Cornhouse Creek. The 
total acreage is about 2 percent of the county. 

Davidson soils are on ridges and steep side slopes. Their 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam, and their subsoil is 
dark-red clay. In areas that have been cleared for a long 
time, these soils are severely eroded and their surface layer 
is dark reddish-brown gravelly sandy clay loam or clay 
loam. The depth to bedrock is more than 4 feet. 

Wilkes soils are on smooth divides and on moderately 
steep slopes along drainageways. Their surface layer is 
sandy loam. In some places it is underlain by a thin 
subsoil, and in others by bedrock. Some areas are stony. 
The depth to bedrock is about 1 foot. 

Wehadkee and Mantachie soils are on flood plains along 
narrow drainageways. 

About 70 percent of this association is wooded, and 20 
percent is cultivated. The rest is used as pasture or is 
idle. Most of the farms are small and are operated part 
time by the owners. Farming is mainly of the general 
type, but on a few farms beef cattle and poultry are the 
main source of income. 


5. Mantachie-Ochlockonee association 
Deep, well-drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on 
flood plains 

This association occurs as narrow-strips along streams. 
It occurs in most parts of the county and makes up about 


9 percent of the total acreage. It is about 60 percent 
Mantachie soils, 25 percent Ochlockonee soils, and 15 
percent Wehadkee, Altavista, and Augusta soils. 

For the most part, Mantachie ‘soils occur along the 
larger creeks. Their surface layer is brown fine sandy 
loam, and their subsurface layer is mottled fine sandy 
loam to silt loam. Ochlockonee soils also occur along the 
larger streams. They are brown fine sandy loam through- 
out. Wehadkee soils and some areas of Mantachie soils 
are along small tributaries and creeks, Altavista and 
Augusta soils are on low terraces. 

Most of this association has been cleared, but some of 
it has reverted to loblolly pine. Mantachie and Ochlock- 
onee soils are well suited to corn and to pasture plants. 
The minor soils in the association are suited either to 
pasture or to wetland timber. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and the mapping 
units of Randolph County. The approximate acreage 
and the proportionate extent of each mapping unit are 
given in table 1. . . 

A general description of each soil series is given, and 
this is followed by brief descriptions of the mapping units 
in that series. Yor full information on any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read the description of the soil series 
as well as the description of the mapping unit. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. ‘This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of the de- 
scription of each mapping unit are the capability unit, 
the woodland group, wnd the wildlife group in which the 
mapping unit has been placed. The page on which each 
capability unit, each woodland group, and each wildlife 
group is described can be found readily by referring to the 
“Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of the survey. 

Soil scientists, engineers, students, and others who want 
detailed descriptions of soil series should turn to the sec- 
tion “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of the 
Soils.’ Many terms used in the soil descriptions artd 
other sections of the survey are defined in the Glossary. 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils on low 


_ stream terraces. The surface layer of these soils is grayish- 


brown to dark yellowish-brown fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is light olive-brown to yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam to sandy clay. These soils are mottled below a depth 
of 23 inches. 

Altavista soils are associated with the well-drained, 
yellowish-red Wickham soils, the somewhat poorly drained 
Augusta soils, and the poorly drained Roanoke soils. The 
Altavista soils in this county occur mostly as small spots 
in the northeastern corner along the Little Tallapoosa 
River, but there are also scattered spots along the larger 
creeks throughout the county. Almost all of the acreage 
has been cleared and is now in cultivated crops or in pas- 
ture. Small areas that have been left idle support good 
stands of loblolly pine. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, dog- 
wood, poplar, sourwood, gum, and some pine. 
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Taste 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. - 473 0.1 || Louisa slaty loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes-_----- 1, 354 4 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes _- 192 .1 |! Louisa slaty loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes__----- 20, 354 5.5 
Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- Louisburg stony sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

eentislopes= ose k eet oue es eeeeeniee 287 al slopes, eroded 427 ra 
Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 Louisburg stony sandy loam, 10 

percent slopes, eroded. ..------------------ 203 al slopes, eroded 1, 703 5 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 

STOdEU ne som het Oar ce ec ke see eeu 328 al cent slopes, eroded___..--.---------------- 3,800 1.,0 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 

GTOG6OS aoe oo cows Noe teed eh odes 725 2 cent slopes, croded___-_------------------- 30,525 8.2 
Appling gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 

slopes, eroded______---------------------- 1, 208 3 cent slopes, eroded__ 19,961 5.4 
Appling gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent Madison gravelly fine s 

slopes, eroded_.-__----------------------- 4, 530 1.2 cent slopes, eroded____...----------------- 770 2 
Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 279 .1 || Madison gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
Augusta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._- 337 1 slopes, severely eroded_..--.-------------- 1,068 3 
Buncombe loamy sand__-.---_-------------- 1, 006 .3 || Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, slopes, severely eroded_..._.-------------- 27,107 7.3 

eroded ooo. at Ab ocle se sc aeeeek ie 472 .1 |] Madison gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded___._.-------------- 35,630 9.6 

slopes, eroded......---------------------- 1, 522 .4 || Madison gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severcly eroded_ i 441 or 

slopes, eroded_____....----~-------------- 791 .2 || Mantachie fine sandy loam. 18,998 5.1 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Ochlockonee fine sandy loam. -| 5,228 1.4 

severely eroded._-.----_-_----------------- 242 .1 |} Ochlockonee fine sandy loam, local alluvium..-| 2,509 .7 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___--.--------------------- 2, 701 17 eroded 522 et 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, Pacolet sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_---..._----_-------------- 2,215 6 eroded 432 1 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Pacolct sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

severely eroded 336 walk eroded 205 al 
Ceeil-Madison- Urban land complex. -| 1,344 .4 |) Pacolet clay loam, 
Chewacla silt loam_-_ -| 2,409 .6 severely eroded_. 218 v1 
Congaree silt loam_-__ 2 655 .2 || Roanoke silt loam_ 245 1 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Rock land__.--- e 414 1 

slopes, eroded. -- 197 .1 || Stony rough land. 1,993 5 
Davidson gravelly s Terrace escarpment_ 478 vl 

slopes, eroded_--------------------------- 1, 009 .3 || Wedowce gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___ 449 ol 

slopes, eroded___....--------------------- 834 .2 || Wedowee gravelly s 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded____------------------------ 5,581 1.5 

slopes, eroded_________--..--------------- 130 Q Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
Davidson gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___.----.------------------- 883 2 

slopes, severely eroded.-..----------------- 215 .1 || Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 per- 
Davidson gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent cent slopes, severely eroded____.---.------- 1,070 3 

slopes, severely eroded_ 1,112 .3 || Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
Davidson gravelly clay | percent slopes, severely ecroded_.....----.-- 2,234 -6 

slopes, severely eroded__ 909 .2 |) Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 
Gullied land 123 () percent slopes, severely eroded 432 al 
Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 pereent Wehadkce fine sandy loam___ 779 12 

SlOpOSicis cw totiw aes je anos beat eee cee 118 () Wehadkee and Mantachie soil: 8,722 2.3 
Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

slopes, eroded________-.-.---------------- 398 £t CODER 2s 22h osowiceeebecae eo Moses eee 1,048 13 
Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded ale odes 764 12 slopes, eroded.___---.-------------------- 874 +2 
Louisa stony sandy lo 15 percent Wickham fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopesa2c2 Ab. cuccetenSlus. shence ee ceetece 78, 412 21.1 slopes, eroded_. 344 ol 
Louisa stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent Wickham gravelly 

slOpesia ni A Seen c hse nota 2,910 8 percent slopes, eroded___---.--.---.------- 1,188 +3 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent . Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 

slopes, eroded__.-.--.-------------------- 842 +2 percent slopes, eroded..__.---------------- 662 2 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

slopes, eroded..--.----------------------- 1, 620 4 GrOdGd. oan nes Se ckwee soe tees eeees 375 wl 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 15 to 40 percent Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded Seo 3, 024 -8 slopes, eroded_. 547 22 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 6 0 pe Made land_. 13 Q). 

SlOpeAl to chase ut ue aoasosteneseuse cee 1, 576 A Mines‘and p val () 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent er 3 ee 

SIOPES? cco ho ee eek esas. 7, 270 2.0 Total tata Sed ewe eee te RNS 371,840 100. 0 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent 

SlOPeSs ne ove eee steko eee tense 48, 468 13.0 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


6. SOIL SURVEY 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (AaB).- 
This is a pode sey well drained soil on low stream 
terraces. ‘The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 a 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy 
oam. 


6 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam. 
44 inches -+, highly mottled, massive sandy clay. 


In places this soil is underlain by gravel, clay, or old 
residual soil material. Included in mapping were small 
areas of Wickham soils and small areas of eroded soils 
et have a surface layer of yellowish-brown sandy clay 
oam., 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
moderate. 

This soil has good tilth and responds to fertilization and 
management. tt is suited to all crops and pasture grasses 
grown in the county. Roots and water easily penetrate 
the subsoil. Most of the acreage is in pasture or in row 
crops. Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. 
(Capability unit ITe-32; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (AaA).— 
This is a moderately well drained soil on low stream ter- 
races. It is subject to occasional overflow. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown, is very friable, and is 8 to 12 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable sandy 
clay loam 20 to 40 inches thick. Included in mapping 
were small areas of Augusta soils and small areas of soils 
that have gravel on the surface. 

Runoff is slow, permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility 
is moderate, and the supply of organic matter is low. 

This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. It responds to fertilization and management 
and is suited to a wide range of crops. Roots and water 
easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the acreage is in 
pasture or in row crops. Water that ponds after heavy 
rains is a hazard in cultivated fields. (Capability unit 
Tlw-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(AgB).—This is a moderately well drained soil on low 
stream terraces. The surface layer is grayish brown to 
dark grayish brown and is 5 to 10 inches thick. This layer 
is 20 to 40 percent rounded quartz gravel. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 20 to 39 inches 
thick. In places this soil is underlain by sand, gravel, 
clay, or old residual soil material. Included in mapping 
were small areas of Wickham soils, which make up less 
than 10 percent of the total acreage, and small areas of 
eroded soils. 

Permeability is moderate, infiltration is medium, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. Natural 
feu: is moderate, and the supply of organic matter 
1s low. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
management and is well suited to all crops and pasture 
grasses grown in the county. Roots and water easily 
penetrate the subsoil. Most of the acreage is in pasture 
or in row crops. The gravel in the surface layer interferes 
with cultivation. Erosion is the major hazard in culti- 
vated areas. (Capability unit Ile-32; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 


Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (AgC2).—This is a moderately well drained 
soil on low stream terraces. The surface layer is dark 
grayish brown to light olive brown and is 3 to 6 inches 
thick. It is 20 to 30 percent rounded quartz gravel. In 
only 5 percent of the acreage is this layer free of gravel. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam 
18 to 36 inches thick. In a few severely eroded spots, 
the subsoil is exposed. In places this soil is underlain by 
sand and gravel at a depth of 3 to 5 feet. Included in 
mapping were small areas of Wickham soils. 

Runoff is medium, infiltration is medium, permeability 
is moderate, and the available water capacity is moder- 
ately high. Natural fertility is moderate, and the supply 
of organic matter is low. 

Except in severely eroded areas, this soil has good tilth. 
It responds to fertilization and management and is well 
suited to all crops and grasses grown in the county. Roots 
and water easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the acre- 
age is in pasture or in row crops. The gravel in the 
surface layer interferes with cultivation. Erosion is the 
major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit IITe-32; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Appling Series 


The Appling series consists of moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils of 
the Piedmont Plateau. In areas that are not severely 
eroded, the surface layer is very friable, grayish-brown 
sandy loam. The subsoil is friable, yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay or sandy clay loam. Most soils 
of this series have quartz and quartzite fragments up to 3 
inches in diameter on the surface and in places throughout 
the profile. 

Appling soils are associated with Cecil, Madison, Louis- 
burg, and Louisa soils. They occur as small areas 
throughout the county and are extensive in the southern 
half. In the southeastern corner, near Rock Mills, these 
soils have coarser textured subsoil. Most of the acreage 
was once cleared and in row crops or in pasture. More 
than half of it has been taken out of cultivation and now 
supports good stands of mixed pine. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, 
poplar, chestnut, sourwood, and pine. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApB2) .—This is a deep, well-drained, upland soil. The 
main layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable gravelly sandy 
joam. 

6 to 13 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable gravelly loam. 

13 to 41 inches, strong-brown, friable sandy clay. 

41 to 67 inches, yellowish-red, firm, massive sandy clay. 

67 to 77 inches, mottled, firm, massive sandy loam. 


In severely eroded areas the surface layer is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. Included in’ mapping were 
areas where this layer is gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Runoff is medium, infiltration is medium, permea- 
bility is moderate, and the available water capacity is 
moderately high. The supply of organic matter is mod- 
erate, and natural fertility is moderate. 

Except in severely eroded areas, this soil has good tilth. 
It responds to management and is well suited to all crops 
grown in the county. Runoff is a slight hazard. (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-32; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 
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Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApCz).—This is a deep, well-drained soil on uplands. 
The surface layer is grayish brown to light yellowish 
brown and is 3 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is friable, 
yellowish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Cecil soils and some se- 
verely eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
moderate. 

Except in severely eroded areas, this soil has good tilth. 
It responds to fertilization and management and is suited 
to a wide range of crops. The root zone is thick. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. About 
half of it is in row crops, and the rest is in pasture or in 
forest. (Capability unit IITe-32; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (AIB2).—This is a deep, well-drained soil on up- 
lands. The surface layer is grayish brown to light yellowish 
brown. In most places it is 3 to 6 inches thick, but on 
about 10 percent of the acreage it is 7 to 10 inches thick. 
This layer is 15 to 25 percent angular quartz gravel. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay. 
Included in mapping were shall areas of Cecil soils and 
small areas of severely eroded soils. 

Infiltration is medium, and permeability is moderate. 
The supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
is moderate. 

This soil is well suited to all crops grown in the county. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and is in pasture or 
in row crops. (Capability ‘unit Ile~32; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 1) 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (AIC2).—This is a deep, well-drained soil on 
uplands. Scattered on the surface are angular quartz 
fragments up to 3 inches in diameter. The surface layer 
is grayish brown to olive brown. In places the texture is 
gravelly fine sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
to yellowish-red sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
moderate. 

This soil responds to management and is well suited to 
all crops grown in the county. Most of the acreage has 
been glenrad and is in crops or in pasture. The rest is in 
forest, mainly loblolly pine. The quartz fragments on the 
surface interfere with cultivation. Erosion is the main 
hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit I[le-32; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Augusta Series 


The Augusta series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on low stream terraces of the Piedmont Plateau. 
The slope range is 0 to 6 percent. The surface layer is 
grayish-brown to olive-gray fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is light olive-brown to pale-olive, mottled sandy 
clay. 


Augusta soils are associated with Altavista, Roanoke, 
Chewacla, and Congaree soils. In this county they occur 
along the larger streams and are flooded during prolonged 
periods of heavy rainfall. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and is in pasture or in cultivated crops. 

The natural vegetation consists of bay, red maple, 
willow, gum, wetland oak, alder, and a few pine trees. 

Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (AuA).— 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on low stream 
terraces. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

0 to 31 inches, mottled grayish-brown, yellowish-brown, and 
pale-olive, friable sandy clay; mottling increases with 
increasing depth, 

31 to 43 inches +, gleyed, light-gray, firm sandy clay. 

The surface layer is very dark gray in wooded areas 
because of the additional organic matter. The depth to 
unconsolidated material ranges from 40 to more than 60 
inches. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderately high. 
ane supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
is low. : 

This soil has good tilth but is suited to only a narrow 
range of crops because of somewhat poor drainage. The 
water table is high, and water ponds after heavy rains. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated but 
is now in pasture or in pine forest. (Capability unit 
IlIw-31; woodland group 6; wildlife group 4) 

Augusta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (AuB).— 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on low stream 
terraces. The surface layer is olive gray to grayish brown, 
is very friable, and is 6 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
mottled pale-olive, brownish-gray, yellowish-brown, and 
gray sandy clay. 

Runoff is medium, infiltration is medium, permeability 
is slow, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is low, and natural 
fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth and responds to fertilization but 
is suited to only a narrow range of crops because of some- 
what poor drainage. It is subject to occasional overflow, 
but the water does not pond. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and cultivated. Much of it is now in pas- 
ture or in pine forest. (Capability unit ITIw-31; wood- 
land group 6; wildlife group 4) , 


Buncombe Series 


The Buncombe series consists of deep, coarse-textured, 
well-drained to excessively drained soils. These soils are 
subject to overflow. The surface layer is loose, dark- 
brown loamy sand. The subsoil is loose, very dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-brown loamy sand. 

Buncombe soils are associated with the well drained 
Congaree soils, the moderately well drained Chewacla 
soils, and the poorly drained Wehadkee soils. The Bun- 
combe soils in this county occur as natural levees along the 
major streams. Almost all of the acreage was once 
cleared and in row crops or in pasture. Now most of it is 
in aaa or in pine. forest. The total acreage is 
small, 

The original vegetation consisted of yellow-poplar, 
gum, red maple, and associated hardwoods. - 
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Buncombe loamy sand (Bu).—This is a deep, exces- 
sively drained soil on first, bottoms. The slope range is 
0 to 6 percent. The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, loose loamy sand. 
8 to 32 inches, very dark grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 
32 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown, loose loamy fine sand. 


The depth to beds of stratified sand and gravel ranges 
from 3 to 7 feet. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is rapid, permeability is very 
rapid, and the, available water capacity is low, The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
low. 

This soil has good tilth but is suited to only a narrow 
range of crops because of droughtiness. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and cultivated but is now 

asture or in loblolly pine forest. (Capability unit 
Tis-31; woodland group 7; wildlife group 3) 


Cecil Series 


The Cecil series consists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid to very strongly acid soils of the Piedmont Upland. 
The slope range is 2 to 25 percent. The surface layer is 
dark grayish-brown to dark-brown, very friable sandy 
loam or clay loam. The subsoil is red clay. Most soils 
of this series have quartz gravel up to 3 inches in diameter 
on the surface. 

Cecil soils are closely associated with Madison, David- 
son, Appling, and Louisburg soils. They are extensive 
throughout the southeastern half of this county. Most of 
the acreage was once cleared and cultivated. Now about 
half of it has reverted to woods, primarily pine trees. 
The rest is in cultivated crops, hay crops, or pasture. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, chest- 
nut, dogwood, and pine. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CgB2).—This soil is deep and well drained. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 6 inches, brown, very friable gravelly sandy loam. 

6 to 62 inches, red, friable to firm clay. 

62 to 77 inches +, red clay loam derived from highly weathered 
granitic material; contains numerous small mica flakes. 


In a few spots where erosion is severe, the present sur- 
face layer is yellowish-red sandy clay loam or clay loam. 
Included in mapping were areas of Davidson and Applin 
soils, which make up less than 10 percent of the tot 
acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderately high, The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas, 
and it can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. It responds to lime and fertilizer and is well 
suited to all crops grown in the county. Roots and water 
easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and is in row crops or in pasture. Erosion 
is the major bazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit 
IIe-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(CgC2).—This soil is deep and well drained. The surface 
layer is grayish brown to dark brown, is friable, and is 4 to 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to clay loam to a 
depth of about 50 inches. Included in mapping were 
areas of Appling and Davidson soils, which make up less 


than 10 percent of the total acreage. Also included were 
severely eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish- 
red clay loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderately high. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas 
and can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. It responds to fertilization and management 
and is well suited to all crops grown in the county. Roots 
and water easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and is in row crops or in pasture. 
Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capa- 
bility unit [[Le-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (CgD2).—This soil is well drained. The surface 
layer is grayish brown to dark brown, is friable, and is 4 
to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 
about 48 inches. Included in mapping were areas of 
Appling and Davidson soils, which make up less than 10 
percent of the total acreage. Also included were severely 
aon areas where the surface layer is yellowish-red clay 

oam. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is moderately high. The supply 
of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas 
and can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. It responds to fertilization and management. 
Roots and water easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of 
the acrenge has been cleared and cultivated, but now a 
large part is in pasture or in pine forest. Erosion is a 
major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit [Ve- 
31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CeB3).—This is a well-drained soil, The sur- 
face layer is brown to yellowish red, is friable, and is 3 to 
5 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to clay loam to a 
depth of about 48 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are 
common, and there are a few deep gullies. Included in 
mapping were small areas of soils that are less severely 
eroded and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. 
Also included were areas of Appling and Davidson soils, 
which make up less than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is low. The supply of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only 
a narrow range of moisture content without baking and. 
clodding. Its response to fertilization and management 
is only fair. If limed and fertilized it is well suited to 
most pasture plants. Roots and water easily penetrate 
the subsoil. The entire acreage was once cleared and 
cultivated. Now a large part of it is in pasture or in pine 
forest. Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. 
(Capability unit I[Ie-331; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CeC3).—This is a deep, well-drained soil. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish red, is friable, and is 3 
to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 
about 46 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and there are a few deep gullies. Included in mapping 
were small areas that are less severely eroded than this 
soil and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. 
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Also included were areas of Appling and Davidson soils, 
which make up less than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is low. The supply of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. Its response to fertilization and management 
is only fair. If limed and fertilized, it is well suited to 
most pasture plants. Roots and water easily penetrate 
the subsoil. The entire acreage was once cleared and 
cultivated. Now a large part of it is in pasture or in pine 
forest. Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. 
(Capability unit IVe-331; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CeD3).—This is a deep, well-drained 
soil. The surface layer is brown to yellowish red and is 3 
to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 
about 40 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep gullies have formed. Tudluded in mapping 
were small areas that are less severely eroded than this 
soil and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. 
Also included were areas of Appling and Davidson soils, 
which make up less than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. Roots and water easily penetrate the subsoil. 
The entire acreage was once cleared and cultivated, but 
now a large part of it is in pasture or in pine forest. 
Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capabil- 
ity unit VIe-831; woodland group 2; wildife group 1) 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CeE3).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is ordinarily brown to yellowish red and is 2 
to 4 inches thick. In some areas it is gravelly sandy loam 
4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 
about 38 to 40 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are 
common, and a few deep gullies have formed. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Gullied land where most 
of the subsoil has eroded away. Also included were areas 
of Appling and Louisburg soils, which make up about 10 
percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is slow, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

Roots and water penetrate the subsoil of this soil 
fairly easily. The entire acreage was once cleared and in 
pasture or in cultivated crops. Now a large part of it is 
in pine forest. The erosion hazard is severe. (Capabil- 


ity unit VITe-331; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1). 


Cecil-Madison-Urban land complex (Cm).—This com- 
plex is 65 percent Cecil soils and 35 percent Madison soils. 
It occurs mainly in the Roanoke and Wadley metropolitan 
areas. The slope range is 2 to 15 percent. 

More than half of this complex consists of soils that 
have been prepared as sites for buildings, paved streets, 
parking lots, and other urban development. These soils 
have been cut, filled, and so thoroughly reworked that 
soil identification is difficult. The areas that have not 
been disturbed by earthmoving equipment -make up 40 
percent of the complex. 


Cecil soils are described under the heading ‘Cecil 
Series,” and Madison soils are described under the 
heading “Madison Series.” 

These soils have slight limitations as support for 
foundations and moderate limitations as sewage disposal 
fields. The C horizon of both soils is well suited to use as 
road base material, but the B horizon, because of its 
higher clay content, has serious limitations for such use. 
Lawns are difficult to establish in cut areas and require a 
topdressing of soil or mulch; fertilizer and lime are 
needed for good stands. (Capability unit [Ve-31) 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils. These soils 
are subject to overflow, mainly in winter. The surface 
layer is brown to dark-brown silt loam. The subsurface 
layers are yellowish-brown to dark-brown loam to silty 
clay loam. 

Chewacla soils are associated with the better drained 
Congaree soils, the coarser textured, excessively drained 
Buncombe soils, and the poorly drained Wehadkee soils. 

Chewacla soils occur on nearly level first bottoms along 
the rivers and larger creeks throughout the county. 
Much of the acreage is cleared and is in cultivated crops 
or in pasture. The rest is in woodland, chiefly wetland 
hardwoods. 

The original vegetation consisted of yellow-poplar, gum, 
red maple, birch, willow, and some pine. 

Chewacla silt loam (Cn).—This is a moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soil. The slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. The main layers of a typical 
profile are— 

0 to 9 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

9 to 18 inches, brown, friable silt loam; few, fine, faint mottles 
in lower part. 

18 to 60 inches, mottled dark yellowish-brown and grayish- 
brown loam; many fine mica flakes. 

The depth to mottling ranges from 10 to 24 inches. 
Included in the areas mapped, and making up 15 to 25 
percent of the total acreage, are soils that have a siltier 
profile than this soil. Also included are small areas of 
Congaree soils and small areas where the surface layer 
is fine sandy loam. Thin strata of sand and silt are com- 
mon throughout the profile. Mica flakes also are common 
throughout the profile but are more abundant in the in- 
cluded siltier soils. 

Runoff is slow, and permeability is moderate. The 
supply of organic matter is moderate, and natural fertility 
is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth and responds to fertilization. 
It is one of the most productive soils in the county for 
corn, hay, and pasture grasses. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and is in cultivated crops or in pasture. 
Flooding is a major hazard. (Capability unit [[Iw-32; 
woodland group 5; wildlife group 3) 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid soils. These soils are 
subject to overflow. The surface layer is friable, brown 
to dark-brown loam or silt loam. The subsurface layers 
pre friable, brown to yellowish-brown sandy loam to silt 
loam. 
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Congaree soils are associated with the coarser textured, 
excessively drained Buncombe soils, the moderately well 
cuned Chewacla soils, and the poorly drained Wehadkee 
soils. 

Congaree soils occur on. nearly level first bottoms along 
the rivers and larger creeks of the county. Almost all 
of the acreage was once cleared and in cultivated crops. 
Now about 50 percent of it is in cultivated crops, about 
25 percent is in pasture, and. the rest is in forest. The 
trees are mainly loblolly pine, but there are a few hard- 
woods. ! 

The original vegetation consisted of yellow-poplar, gum, 
red maple, and associated hardwoods. 

Congaree silt loam (Co).—This is a well-drained soil. 
The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. The main layers of a 
typical profile are— 

0 to 24 inches, brown, friable silt loam. 
24 to 56 inches -++, dark yellowish-brown, very friable fine 
sandy loam, 


This soil is 30 to 60 inches deep. The thickness of each 
layer varies considerably, and the profile contains strata 
of sand and silt. In most places small mica flakes are 
abundant throughout the profile. Included in the areas 
mapped, and making up less than 10 percent of the total 
acreage, are soils that have a silty profile and contain more 
mica than this soil. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is moderate, and nat- 
ural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth and responds to fertilization. 
It is one of the most productive soils in the county. Most 
of the acreage is either in corn or in pasture grasses. Flood- 
ing of short duration is the major hazard. (Capability 
unit IIw-32; woodland group 5; wildlife group 3) 


Davidson Series 


This series consists of well-drained, strongly acid soils 
on uplands. The slope range is 2 to 25 percent. Nor- 
mally, the surface layer of these soils is dark reddish-brown 
gravelly sandy loam or gravelly clay loam and the subsoil 
is dark-red sandy clay to clay. 

Davidson soils are closely associated with Cecil and 
Madison soils. They are generally in the eastern half of 
the county but occur as small, scattered areas in all parts. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. The 
steeper slopes are now reseeded to pine, and the rest is 
either in cultivated crops or in pasture. 

The original vegetation consisted of hickory, chestnut, 
white oak, red oak, and a few other species of oak, and 
included practically no pine. 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (DgB2).—This is a well-drained soil. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown, very friable gravelly sandy 
loam. 

6 to 36 inches, dark-red, friable clay. 

36 to 40 inches +, partly weathered, yellow hornblende schist 
that crushes to clay loam. 


Included in mapping were areas of Cecil and Madison 
soils, which make up less than 10 percent of the total acre- 
age, and some severely eroded areas where the surface layer 
is gravelly clay loam and is only 2 to 4 inches thick. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The sup- 
ply of organic matter is moderate, and natural fertility 
is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or crust- 
ing. It responds to fertilization and management and is 
suited to a wide range of crops. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and cultivated. Erosion is the major hazard 
in cultivated areas. (Capability unit Tle-31; woodland 
group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (DgC2).—This is a well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark reddish brown to reddish brown, is friable, 
and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red, friable clay 
to a depth of about 25 to 45 inches. Included in mapping 
were small areas of Madison and Cecil soils and some 
severely eroded areas where the surface layer is reddish- 
brown clay loam. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is moderate, and natural fer- 
tility is moderate. . 

This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. It responds to fertil- 
ization and management and is suited to a wide range of 
crops. Most of the acreage was once cleared and cul- 
tivated. Now about half of the acreage is in row crops, 
and. the rest is either in pasture or in loblolly pine forest. 
Erosion is the major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capa- 
bility unit I1Te-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (DgDz).—This is a well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark reddish brown to reddish brown, is ver: 
friable, and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red, 
friable clay to a depth of about 22 to 45 inches. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Madison and Cecil soils 
and some severely eroded areas where the surface layer is 
reddish-brown clay loam. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is moderate, and 
natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. It responds to fertilization and management. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but 
a large part is now in pasture or in loblolly pine forest. 
Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (DgE2).—This is a well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark reddish brown to reddish brown, is very 
friable, and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red, 
friable clay to a depth of about 22 to 45 inches. Included 
in mapping were some severely eroded areas where the 
surface layer is reddish-brown clay loam. Also included 
were small areas of Madison and Cecil soils. 

Runoff is very rapid, infiltration is medium, perme- 
ability is moderate, and the available water capacity is 
moderately high. The supply of organic matter is mod- 
erate, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization 
and management, but because of steep slopes, it is better 
suited to pasture or woodland than to cultivated crops. 
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Most of the acreage has been cleared, but a large part of it 
is now in loblolly pine forest or in pasture. Erosion is a 
severe hazard. (Capability unit Vle-31; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (DaB3).—This is a well-drained soil. 
The surface layer is reddish brown to yellowish red, is 
friable, and is 2 to 4 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay 
to a depth of about 22 to 40 inches. Shallow gullies are 
common, and a few deep gullies have formed. Included 
in mapping were small areas of soils that are less severely 
eroded than this soil and have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer. Also included were areas of Cecil and 
Madison soils, which make up less than 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Infiltration is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
baking. Its response to fertilization and management is 
only fair. It is suited to a fairly wide range of crops. 
All of the acreage has been cleared and row cropped, but 
now a large part of it is in pasture or in pine forest. Ero- 
sion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability 
unit [1le-331; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (DaC3).—This is a well-drained soil. 
The surface layer is reddish brown to yellowish red, is 
friable, and is 2 to 4 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay 
to a depth of about 22 to 40 inches. Shallow gullies are 
common, and a few deep gullies have formed. Included 
in mapping were small areas of soils that are less severely 
eroded than this soil and have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer. Also included were.areas of Cecil and 
Madison soils, which make up less than 15 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Infiltration is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only 
a narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. Its response to fertilization and management 
is fair. It is suited to a.fairly wide range of crops. All 

“of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but now a 
large part of it is in pasture or in loblolly pine forest. 
Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability 
unit [Ve-331; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Davidson gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (DaD3).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is reddish brown to yellowish red, is friable, 
and is 2 to 4 inches thick, The subsoil is red clay to a 
depth of about 20 to 40 inches. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon, and a few deep gullies have formed. Included in 
mapping were small areas of soils that are less severely 
eroded than this soil and have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer. Also included were small areas of Madison 
and Cecil soils. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is slow, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is low. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth. Its response to fertilization 
and management is fair, and it is suited to a fairly wide 
range of crops. All of the acreage has been cleared and 
cultivated, but now a large part of it is in pasture or in 
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loblolly pine forest. Erosion is a major hazard in culti- 
vated areas. (Capability unit [Ve-331; woodland group 
2; wildlife group 1) 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gu) consists of a network of deep gullies 
(fig. 4) that cut into the parent material and cannot be 
crossed by farm machinery. Before the profiles were de- 
stroyed, this land consisted of Appling, Cecil, Madison, 
Louisa, Davidson, and other soils of the Piedmont Upland. 
Now, little of the original soil material remains. Profiles 
have been completely destroyed except in the small islands 
between gullies. These islands make up less than 3 per- 
cent of the total acreage. The parent material is exposed 
over some entire areas. In places there are stones and 
gravel. Gullied land occurs throughout the county. 
(Capability unit VITe-333) : 


Hulett Series 


The Hulett series consists of well-drained, moderately 
deep soils. The slope range is 2 to 10 percent. The sur- 
face layer is light yellowish-brown to grayish-brown, very 
friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, 
friable clay. Ona large part of the acreage, there is quartz 
gravel up to 3 inches in diameter on the surface. 

Hulett soils are associated chiefly with Appling, Wedo- 
wee, and Madison soils. In this county they occur mainly 
as fairly broad ridges on the Piedmont Upland. They 
have sufficient mica in the subsoil to give them a slick, 
greasy feel. 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(HuC).—This is a deep, well-drained soil in the northern 
part of the county. The main layers of a typical profile 
are— 

0 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable gravelly fine 
sandy loam. 

13 to 39 inches, yellowish-brown, friable clay; small mica flakes 
give soil a slick, greasy feel. 

39 to 42 inches +, partly weathered graphitic schist. 

Included in mapping were areas of Madison soils, which 
make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderately high. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 
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Figure 4.—Network of deep gullies (Appling soil material). 
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This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
management and is suited to a wide range of crops. The 
root zone is thick. Much of the acreage is in hardwood 
forest. About half of the acreage that is cleared is in row 
crops, and the rest is in pasture. (Capability unit ITIe- 
32; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (HuB2).—This is a deep, well-drained, upland 
soil in the northern part of the county. The surface layer 
is grayish brown to yellowish brown and is 4 to 6 inches 
.thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
clay 24 to 38 inches thick. Included in mapping were 
severely eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam. Also included were areas of 
Madison soils, which make up 10 percent of the total 
acreage, 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderately high. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization 
and management and is suited to a wide range of crops. 
The root zone is thick. Most of the acreage is in row 
crops. (Capability unit [Te-32; woodland group 1; wild- 
life group 1) 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (HuC2).—This is a deep, well-drained, upland 
soil in the northern part of the county. The surface layer 
is grayish brown to yellowish brown and is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
clay 18 to 36 inches thick. Included in mapping were 
some severely eroded areas where the surface layer is 
yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. Also included were 
areas of Madison soils, which make up about 10 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca-~ 
pacity is moderately high. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization 
and management and is suited to a fairly wide range of 
crops. The root zone is thick. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and cultivated. About 50 percent of it is 
now inrow crops. The rest isin pasture and in woodland, 
in about equal proportions. (Capability unit I[Te-32; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Louisa Series 


The Louisa series consists of shallow, well-drained, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid soils. The slope range 
is 6 to 40 percent. The surface layer is gravelly sandy 
loam, stony sandy loam, slaty loam, or stony sandy clay 
loam. In some places it is underlain by a thin layer of 
red or yellowish-red clay loam, and in others by yellowish- 
brown loam. The subsoil horizons are weakly expressed. 

Louisa soils are closely associated with Madison, Cecil, 
and Appling soils. They are extensive throughout the 
western part of this county and occur as sizable areas in 
the northern and eastern parts. About half of the acreage 
has been cleared and cultivated, but most of this has 
reverted to woodland, mainly pine trees. The rest of the 
cleared acreage is in pasture grasses or in hay crops. 

The original vegetation consisted chiefly of blackjack 
oak, scarlet oak, and other varieties of oak, and included 
some chestnut, hickory, and pine, mainly loblolly pine. 


SOIL SURVEY 


There were many blueberry vines and also some 
mountain-laurel on the steep northern slopes. 
Louisa stony sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes 
(LtE).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 
0 to 3 inches, brown, very friable stony sandy loam. 
3 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 


9 to 24 inches, ycllowish-brown loam; 50 percent schist frag- 
ments. 


In places the surface layer is dark grayish-brown grav-' 
elly sandy loam and is 3 to 6 inches thick. Weathered 
schist extends to a depth of 10 feet or more. Included in 
mapping were some severely eroded areas where the 
surface ‘liver is yellowish-red clay loam. Also included 
were areas of Stony rough land, which make up less than 
10 percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture grasses and culti- 
vated crops. Most of the acreage is in pine and hardwood 
forest. The root zone is thin. Erosion is a severe 
hazard. (Capability unit VIIs-31; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 2) 

Louisa stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(LtD).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to brown, is friable, and is 3 to 
6 inches thick. It is underlain by yellowish-red to red 
clay loam. Weathered schist extends to a depth of 10 feet 
or more. Included in mapping were some severely 
eroded areas where the surface lager is reddish-brown, 
friable clay loam. Also included were areas of Madison 
soils, which make up about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matiter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is not suited to pasture grasses or cultivated 
crops unless stones are removed from the surface. Much 
of the acreage was once cleared but has reverted to 
loblolly pine.” The root zone is thin. Erosion is a severe 
hazard. (Capability unit VIIs-31; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 2) . 

Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (LsC2).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish red and is 2 to 4 inches 
thick. In places it is underlain by a thin layer of yellow- 
ish-red to red clay loam. Shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep ones have formed. Weathered schist 
extends to a depth of 10 feet or more. Included in 
mapping were areas of Madison soils, which make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Infiltration is slow, permeability is rapid, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is low. 

Because of severe erosion, stones, and a thin root zone, 
this soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops or pasture 
grasses. Most of the acreage is now in pine forest. 
(Capability unit VIs-31; woodland group 4; wildlife 
group 2) 

Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (LsD2).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. 
The surface layer is brown to yellowish red and is 2 to 4 
inches thick. It is underlain in places by a thin layer of 
yellowish-red to red clay loam. Weathered schist extends 
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to adepth of 10feetormore. Shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep ones have formed. Included in mapping 
were areas of Madison soils, which make up about 10 
percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, permenbility is rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or pasture 
grasses. Most of the acreage was once cleared, but much 
of it has reverted to loblolly pine forest. The root zone 
is thin. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit 
VIIs-332; woodland group 4; wildlife group 2) 

Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded (LsE2).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish red and is 2 to 4 inches 
thick. In places it is underlain by a thin layer of 
yellowish-red to red clay loam. Weathered schist extends 
to a depth of 10 feet or more. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon, and a few deep ones have formed. Included in 
mapping were areas of Madison soils and Stony rough 
land, which together make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

Because of stones, severe erosion, and a thin root zone, 
this soil is not suited to cultivated crops or pasture 
grasses. Most of the acreage was once cleared. Now it 
is in loblolly pine forest. (Capability unit VIIs-332; 
woodland group 4; wildlife group 2) 

Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
(LgC).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to reddish brown, is friable, 
and is 3 to 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish-red to red clay loam that grades to weathered 
schist. The schist extends to a depth of 10 feet or more. 
Included in mapping were some severely eroded areas 
where the surface layer is yellowish-red clay loam. Also 
included were areas of Madison soils, which make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops but 
is fairly well suited to most pasture plants. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and is in pasture. The root zone 
is thin. (Capability unit IVe-33; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 2) : 

Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
(LgD).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to reddish brown, is friable, 
and is 3 to 6 inches thick. It is underlain by yellowish- 
red to red clay loam. Weathered schist extends to a depth 
of 10 feet or more. Included in mapping were some 
severely eroded areas where the surface layer is reddish- 
brown, friable sandy clay loam. Also included were aréas 
of Madison soils, which make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is rapid, and the available 
water capacity is ie The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops but 
is fairly well suited to most pasture plants grown in the 
county. Most of the acreage was once cleared, but now 
much of if is in pasture or in loblolly pine forest. The 
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root zone is thin. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-32; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 

Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes 
(LgE).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to reddish brown, is friable, 
and is 3 to 6 inches thick. Itis underlain by strong-brown 
to yellowish-red clay loam. Weathered schist extends to 
a depth of 10 feet or more. Included in mapping were 
some severely eroded areas where the surface layer is 
yellowish-red clay loam. Also included were areas of 
Madison soils, which make up less than 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is fairly well suited to most pasture plants. 
Most of the acreage was once cleared but is now in loblolly 
pine forest. . Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit 
ViIle-32; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 

Louisa slaty loam 10 to 15 percent slopes (l.oD).— 
This soil ig shallow and well drained. It is shallower over 
bedrock than any of the Louisa soils previously described 
and contains fewer mica and more schist fragments than 
the Louisa gravelly and stony sandy loams. The surface 
layer is brown to dark yellowish brown, is friable, and is 
3 to 6 inches thick. In most places this layer is underlain 
by weathered phyllite, which extends to a depth of 10 feet 
or more. There are phyllite and quartz fragments % inch 
to 6 inches in diameter on the surface and throughout the 
profile. The largest area of this soil occurs about 1 mile 
west of Wedowee, in a 1-mile strip that extends from 
northeast to southwest. Included in mapping were areas 
of Madison soils, which make up about 10 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops. 
Most of the acreage was once cleared, but much of it is 
now in pasture or in loblolly pine forest. The root zone 
is thin. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit 
Vie-32; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 

Louisa slaty loam, 15 to 40 percent ‘slopes (LoE).—This 
is a shallow, well-drained soil. It is shallower over bed- 
rock than the Louisa gravelly and stony sandy loams and 
the Louisa stony sandy clay loams and contains fewer 
mica and more schist fragments than the Louisa gravelly 
and stony sandy loams. The surface layer is brown to 
dark yellowish brown, is friable, and is 3 to 6 inches thick. 
In most places this layer is underlain by weathered pbyl- 
lite, which extends to a depth of 10 feet or more. There 
are phyllite and quartz fragments }% inch to 6 inches in 
diameter on the surface and throughout the profile. In- 
cluded in mapping were some severely eroded areas where 
the surface layer is yellowish-red clay loam. Also in- 
cluded were areas of Stony-rough land, which make up 
about 10 percent of the total acreage. . 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops and pasture 


grasses. Most of the acreage was once cleared. Now 
much of it isin mixed pine and hardwood forest. The 
root zone is thin. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capa- 


bility unit VITe-32; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 
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Louisburg Series 


The Louisburg series consists of shallow, well-drained, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid soils of the Piedmont 
Plateau. The slope generally is between 6 and 25 per- 
cent, but in areas of escarpments it is as much as 35 per- 
cent. The surface layer of these soils is very dark 

rayish-brown to light olive-brown, friable stony sandy 
oam. In places it is underlain by a thin layer of yellow- 
ish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay loam. 

' Louisburg soils are closely associated with Pacolet, 
Appling, and Wedowee soils. The total acreage of 
Louisburg soils is small in this county. The largest acre- 
age is adjacent to the granitic outcrops near Rock Mills 
and about 3 miles north of Wadley. Many small areas 
occur near Blakes Ferry. About half of the acreage was 
once cleared, cultivated, and planted to corn, cotton, or 
pasture grasses. Now most of this acreage has been 
abandoned. It supports stands of loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine. ; 

The natural vegetation consisted mainly of blackjack 
oak and scarlet oak and included a few pine trees and 
other species of hardwood. 

Louisburg stony sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (LuC2).—This soil is shallow and well: drained. 
The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable stony 
sandy loam; 20 percent stones larger than 10 inches. 

4 to 16 inches, grayish-brown, very friable stony sandy loam; 
40 percent stones larger than 10 inches. 

16 to 36 inches, light reddish-brown, saprolitic granitic material 
that crushes to sandy clay loam. 

The depth to bedrock is generally 2 or 3 feet. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Pacolet and Wedowee 
soils. : 
Infiltration is rapid, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a natrow range of crops. 
Part of the acreage was once cleared and cultivated. 
Now most of it is in pasture or in woodland. The root 
zone is thin. Erosion is a hazard in cultivated areas. 
(Capability unit VIs-31; woodland group 3; wildlife 
group 2) 

Louisburg stony sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (LuD*).—This soil is shallow and well drained. 
The surface layer is light olive brown to very dark brown 
and is 10 to 20 inches thick. It is underlain by partly 
weathered rock. The depth to bedrock is generally 2 or 3 
feet. Included in mapping were small areas of Stony 
rough land and small areas of Pacolet and Wedowee soils. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is rapid, permeability is 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops. 
Part of the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but 
most of it is in pasture and in woodland. The root zone 
is thin. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit 
VIs-31; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 


Madison Series 


The Madison series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils of the 
Piedmont Upland. The slope is dominantly between 2 
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and 10 percent, but in places it is as much as 25 percent. 
The surface layer of these soils is very friable fine sandy 
loam or clay loam. The subsoil is red, friable to firm clay 
that is 20 to 40 percent mica. The mica fragments in- 
crease in number and size with increasing depth. Some 
soils of this series have quartz gravel up to 3 inches in 
diameter on the surface and throughout the profile. 

Madison soils are associated with Appling and Louisa 
soils, They occur throughout the county and are exten- 
sive in the eastern half. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (MdB2).—This is a well-drained soil. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown, very friable gravelly fine sandy loam. 
6 to 38 inches, red, friable clay; many small mica flakes give 


soil a slick, greasy feel. 
38 to 60 inches, red, friable clay loam; large mica flakes. 


In severely eroded spots the present surface layer is 
yellowish-red gravelly clay loam. Included in mapping 
were areas of Louisa soils, which make up less than 10 
percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderately high. The supply of organic matter 
is low, and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded spots. 
It responds to fertilization and management and is well 
suited to all crops grown in the county. Roots and water 
easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the acreage is in row 
crops. (Capability unit [le-31; woodland group 1; wild- 
ee aes 1) 

adison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdC2).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is grayish brown to yellowish brown, is very 
friable, and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red, 
friable clay to a depth of about 38 inches. Included in 
mapping were small severely eroded areas where the sur- 
face layer is yellowish-red gravelly clay loam. Also in- 
cluded were areas of Louisa soils, which make up about 10 
percent of the total acreage. 

The available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low,.and natural fertility is 
moderate. 

_ This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. It responds to fertiliza- 
tion and management and is well suited to most of the 
cultivated crops and pasture plants grown in the county. 
Roots and water easily penetrate the subsoil. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and is in row crops or in pasture. 
Some areas formerly cultivated have been planted to lob- 
lolly pine (fig. 5). iRvosion is a major hazard in cultivated 
areas. (Capability unit I[Ie-31; woodland group 1; wild- 
life growp 1) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdD2).—This is a well-drained soil. 
The surface layer is grayish brown to yellowish brown, is 
very friable, and is 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is red, 
friable to firm clay to a depth of about 37 inches. In- 
cluded in mapping were some severely eroded areas where 
the surface layer is yellowish-red gravelly clay loam. Also 
included were areas of Louisa soils, which make up less 
than 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, and the available water capacity is 
moderately high. The supply of organic matter is law, 
and natural fertility is moderate. 
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Figure 5.--A 4-year-old stand of loblolly pine on Madison gravelly 
fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


This soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout 
wide range of moisture content. It responds to fertiliza- 
tion and management. It is suited to a fairly wide range 
of plants and is well suited to most pasture plants grown in 
the county. Roots and water easily penetrate the subsoil. 
Most of the acreage is in pasture. small acreage is in 
row crops. Some areas have been planted to loblolly pine. 
Erosion is a major hazard. (Capability unit TVe-31; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded (MdE2).—This is a well-drained soil. The 
surface layer is brown to reddish brown, is very friable, and 
is 3 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red, friable to firm 
clay to a depth of about 32 inches. Included in mapping 
were some severely eroded areas where the surface layer is 
yellowish-red gravelly clay loam, Also included were 
areas of Louisa soils, which make up about 15 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low. The supply of organic matter is low, and natural 
fertility is low. 

Roots and water penetrate the subsoil of this soil fairly 
easily. A large acreage was once cleared and_cultivated. 
Now most of the acreage is in pine forest. Erosion is a 
severe hazard. (Capability unit VIe-31; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 1) 

Madison gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaB3).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish red, is friable, and is 
2 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a depth of 
about 37 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and a few deep gullies have formed. Included in mapping 
were small areas of soils that are less severely eroded than 
this soil and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. 
Also included were areas of Louisa soils, which make up 
less than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is low, 
and natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only 
a narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. Its response to fertilization and management 
is fair, and it is suited to a fairly wide range of crops. 


Roots and water easily penetrate the subsoil. All of the 
acreage was once cleared and cultivated. Nowa large part 
of it is in pasture or in pine forest. Erosion is a major 
hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit [IIe~331; 
woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaC3).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is yellowish red, is friable, and is 2 to 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is red, friable to firm clay 10 to 
30 inches thick. Shallow gullies are common, and a few 
deep ones have formed. Included in mapping were small 
areas of soils that are less severely eroded than this soil 
and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. Also 
included were areas of Louisa soils, which make up less 
than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content without baking and 
clodding. Its response to fertilization and management 
is fair. If limed and fertilized, it is well suited to most 
pasture plants. Most of the acreage is in pasture or in 
woodland. Only a small acreage is cultivated. The 
available water capacity is low. Erosion is a major 
hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit [Ve-331; 
woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Madison gravelly ‘clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaD3).—This soil is well drained. The 
surface layer is reddish brown to yellowish red, is friable, 
and is 2 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red clay to a 
depth of about 32 inches. Rills and shallow gullies are 
common, and a few deep gullies have formed. Included 
in mapping were small areas of soils that are less severely 
eroded than this soil and have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer. Also included were areas of Louisa soils, 
which make up less than 15 percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 
The supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
is low. 

This soil has poor tilth. Its response to fertilization 
and management is fair, and it is suited to a fairly wide 
range of pasture plants. Roots and water easily penetrate 
the subsoil. All of the acreage was once cleared and culti- 
vated. Now most of it is in pasture or in pine forest. 
(Capability unit Vle-331; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 

Madison gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MaE3).—This is a well-drained soil. 
The surface layer is reddish brown to yellowish red, is 


‘friable, and is 2 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is red, 


friable to firm clay to a depth of about 32 inches. Rills 
and shallow gullies are common, and a few deep gullies 
have formed. Included in mapping were small areas of 
soils that are less severely eroded than this soil and have 
a thicker, darker colored surface layer. Also included 
were areas of Louisa soils, which make up less than 15 
percent of the total acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, infiltration is slow, and permea- 
bility is moderate. The supply of organic matter is low, 
and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth. Roots and water easily pene- 
trate the subsoil. All of the acreage was once cleared and 
cultivated, but now most of it is in pasture or in loblolly 
pine forest. (Capability unit VIIe-331; woodland group 
2; wildlife group, 1) 
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Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of deep, moderately well 

drained or somewhat poorly drained soils. These soils are 
subject to overflow during prolonged heavy rains. The 
surface layer is dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam to loam. The subsurface layer is dark-brown 
to yellowish-brown sandy loam to loam. 
Mantachie soils are associated with the better drained 
Ochlockonee and Congaree soils, the finer textured Chewa- 
cla soils, the coarser textured, excessively drained Bun- 
combe soils, and the poorly drained Wehadkee soils. In 
this county Mantachie soils occur on nearly level first 
bottoms along the Tallapoosa Rivers and the larger creeks. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and is in pasture or 
in row crops. The rest is in woodland, chiefly loblolly 
pine and wetland hardwood. 

The original vegetation consisted mainly of yellow- 
poplar, gum, red maple, birch, and willow, and included 
some pine. : 

Mantachie fine sandy loam (Mt).—This is a moderately 
well drained or somewhat poorly drained soil. The slope 
range is 0 to 2 percent. The main layers of a typical 
profile are— 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 
12 to 42 inches, mottled dark grayish-brown, pale-yellow, and 
light-gray, very friable sandy loam. 

Mica flakes are common throughout the profile, and in 
places there are strata of sand and silt. 

Runoff is slow, and permeability is moderate. The sup- 
ply of organic matter is moderate, and natural fertility is 
moderate. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
is one of the best soils in the county for corn, hay, and 

asture grasses. Flooding of short duration is a major 
azard. (Capability unit [TIw-32; woodland group 5; 
wildlife group 3) 


Ochlockonee Series 


The Ochlockonee series consists to deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid soils. These soils are subject of overflow 
during prolonged heavy rains. The surface layer is brown 
to dark yellowish-brown fine sandy loam. The sub- 
surface layer is brown to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam 
to loamy sand. 

Ochlockonee soils are associated with the finer textured 


Congaree soils, the moderately well drained or somewhat - 


poorly drained .Mantachie and Chewacla soils, and the 
coarser textured, excessively drained Buncombe soils. In 
this county Ochlockonee soils are on nearly level first 
bottoms along the Tallapoosa Rivers and larger creeks. 
Almost all of the acreage has been cleared. About 50 
percent of the acreage is now in cultivated at about 
25 percent is in pasture, and the rest is in loblolly pine 
and hardwood forest. 

The original vegetation consisted of yellow-poplar, gum, 
red maple, and associated hardwoods. 

Ochlockonee fine sandy loam (Oc).—This is a well- 
drained soil. The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. The 
main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 8 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 


8 to 40 inches +, yellowish-brown, very friable, massive sandy 
loam. 


Each layer varies considerably in thickness and in 
places contains strata of sand, silt, and gravel. Included 
im mapping were small areas of Mantachie soils and small 
areas where the surface layer is silt loam. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is moderate, and 
natural fertility is moderate. 

This is one of the most productive soils in the county. 
Most of the acreage is in corn or in pasture grasses. Some 
areas have been seeded to loblolly pine. “Flooding of 
short duration is a major hazard. (Capability unit 
TIw-32; woodland group 5; wildlife group 3) 

Ochlockonee fine sandy loam, local alluvium (Ok).— 
This soil is well drained. The slope range is 0 to 6 percent. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown to reddish brown 
and is 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown 
to yellowish-red fine sandy loam to loam. Included in 
mapping were small areas of Madison, Cecil, and Appling 
soils, all of which have a well-developed profile. Also 
included and making up less than 10 percent of the acre- 
age were areas where the surface layer is reddish brown. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is moderate, and 
natural fertility is moderate. 

This soil occurs as small areas. It has good tilth, is 
highly productive, and is suited to a wide range of crops. 
Most of the acreage is in row crops or in vegetable gardens. 
(Capability unit Ile~31; woodland group 5; wildlife 
group 3) 


Pacolet Series 


The Pacolet series consists of strongly acid or very 
strongly acid, well-drained soils on uplands. The surface 
layer of these soils is very friable, brown to dark yellowish- 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is friable, red sandy clay 
or clay. 

Pacolet soils are closely associated with Cecil, Wedowee, 
and Louisburg soils. They are extensive in the south- 
eastern part of this county, near Rock Mills. Most of 
the acreage has been cleared and cultivated, but much of 
it has reverted to pine forest, mainly loblolly. The rest 
is in pasture or in cultivated crops. 

The original vegetation consisted of blackjack oak and 
other oak, hickory, chestnut, dogwood, and pine. 

Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(PsC2).—This is a well-drained soil. The main layers of 
a typical profile are— ' 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam, 

4 to 24 inches, red, friable sandy clay loam and sandy clay. 

24. to 36 inches +, red, massive, highly weathered granite that 
contains large mica flakes. 

The depth to bedrock is 24 to 40 inches. Included in 
mapping were severely eroded areas where the surface 
layer is yellowish-red clay loam. Also included were areas 
of Wedowee and Louisburg soils, which make up about 
10 percent of the acreage. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is low. The supply of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas 
and can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
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content. The root zone is thin but is easily penetrated 
by roots and water. Most of the acreage has been cleared 
and is in pasture or in row crops. The thin subsoil is a 
major limitation, and erosion is a major hazard. (Capa- 
pility unit [Ve-39; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Pacolet sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(PsD..).—This soil is well drained. The surface layer is 
brown to dark yellowish brown, is friable, and is 4 to 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is red, firm clay about 8 to 12 
inches thick. Included in mapping were small, severely 
eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. Also included were areas of We- 
dowee and Louisburg soils, which make up about 10 per- 
cent of the acreage. The depth to bedrock ranges from 
24 to 40 inches. 

Runoff is rapid, permeability is moderate, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter 
38 low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
is suited to a fairly wide range of crops. The root zone 
is thin but is easily penetrated by roots and water. Most 
of the acreage was once cleared and in pasture, but a large 
part of the acreage is now in pine forest. Erosion is a 
major hazard. (Capability unit VIe-32; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1) * 

Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(PsE.2).—This is a well-drained soil. The surface layer is 
brown to dark yellowish brown, is friable, and is 4 to 6 
inches thick. The, subsoil is red clay. The depth to 
bedrock is 24 to 40 inches. Included in mapping were 
small, severely eroded areas where the surface layer is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam or clay loam. Also 
included were areas of Wedowee and Louisburg soils, 
which make up about 10 percent of the acreage. 

Runoff is very rapid, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

The root zone of this soil is thin but is easily penetrated 
by roots and water. Most of the acreage was once 
deed and in pasture. Now most of it is in pine forest. 
Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit VIe-32; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Pacolet clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (PcC3).—This is a well-drained soil. The surface 
layer is brown to yellowish red and is 3 to 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is red clay. The depth to bedrock is 24 to 40 
inches. Rills and shallow gullies are common, and a few 
deep gullies have formed. Included in mapping were 
small areas of soils that are less severely eroded than this 
soil and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer. 
Also included were areas of Wedowee and Louisburg soils, 
which make up less than 10 percent of the acreage. 

Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity 
islow. The supply of organic matter is low, and natural 
fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
crusting. The root zone is thin but is fairly easily 
penetrated by roots and water. All of the acreage was 
once cleared and cultivated, but now a large part of it is in 
pine forest or in pasture. Erosion is a major hazard. 
(Capability unit VIle-331; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 


Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained soils on 
low stream terraces of the Piedmont Plateau. The 
surface layer is dark-brown to dark grayish-brown silt 
loam. The subsoil is mottled gray sandy clay loam. 

Roanoke soils are associated with the somewhat poorly 
drained Augusta soils, the moderately well drained 
Altavista soils, and the better drained, weakly developed 
Chewacla and Congaree soils, which are on first bottoms. 
The Roanoke soils in this county occur on nearly level 
areas and in slight depressions along the larger streams. 
They are subject to occasional overflow and are ponded 
after heavy rains. Most of the acreage has been cleared 
and is now in pasture. The rest supports a secondary 
growth of swampland timber. 

The natural vegetation consisted of bay, red maple, 
willow, gum, wetland oak, alder, and a few pine trees. 

Roanoke silt loam (Ra).—This is a poorly drained soil 
on low stream terraces. ‘The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. 
The main layers in a typical profile are— 

0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 
5 to 45 inches +, gray, friable, blocky to massive sandy clay 
loam +o sandy clay highly mottled with light olive brown. 

The depth to unconsolidated material ranges from 40 to 
60 inches. 

Runoff is slow, and permeability is slow. The water 
table is high. The root zone is thin. 

Because of poor drainage, this soil is limited mainly to 
pasture and woodland. Most of the acreage is in pasture. 
(Capability unit IVw-31; woodland group 6; wildlife 
group 4) 


Rock Land 


Rock land (Ro) is 75 percent or more outcrops of granite 
and gneiss. In some areas the rock is covered with a 
shallow, coarse sandy soil that supports a sparse stand of 
scrub oak or pine. In other areas the vegetation consists 
of lichens and moss. 

Rock land is associated with the deeper, better devel- 
oped Appling and Louisburg soils. It is inextensive and 
js used for recreation. Small areas occur near Rock Mills, 
Wadley, and Blakes Ferry, and northeast of Wedowee. 
(Capability unit VITIs-39; wildlife group 2) 


Stony Rough Land 


Stony rough land (Sr) occurs on steep mountain slopes, 
or bluffs, and is 50 to 75 percent covered with stones 10 
inches to 3 feet in diameter. Stones are imbedded 
throughout the profile, and rock outcrops are common. 
The slope generally is between 15 and 40 percent, but in 
places it is as much as 60 percent. 

Stony rough land is associated with Louisa, Louisburg, 
and Wilkes soils. Jt is well drained to excessively drained. 
Nearly all of the acreage supports fair to good stands of 
mixed hardwoods and pine. (Capability unit VIIs-31; 
wildlife group 2) 


Terrace Escarpment 


Terrace escarpment (Te) is on short, steep slopes be- 
tween the stream terraces and flood plains and also be- 
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tween the terraces. It occurs mostly in the eastern part 
of the county along the Little Tallapoosa River and the 
larger creeks. The slope range is 10 to 40 percent. The 
soil material is medium textured to coarse textured, highly 
stratified, and yellowish brown to red. The surface layer 
ranges from dark grayish brown to reddish brown in color, 
and from gravelly sandy loam to loam in texture. Mica, 
schist, and gneiss are exposed on the lower parts of slopes. 
The soil material is underlain by coarse sand and gravel 
at a depth of about 40 inches. In spots Louisa and 
Wickham soils can be identified, but they are so intri- 
cately mixed with unidentifiable soil material that it is 
difficult to determine their extent. 

Runoff is medium to rapid. Permeability and the 
available water capacity both vary. 

Terrace escarpment is not suited to cultivated crops. 
Most of the acreage is in pine and mixed hardwood forest. 
Erosion is a major hazard: Management for woodland or 
pasture can be determined only by site investigation. 
(Capability unit VIIs~31; wildlife group 2) 


Wedowee Series 


The Wedowee series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid or very strongly acid soils on uplands. In areas 
where these soils are not severely eroded, the surface layer 
is very friable, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown sandy 
loam and the subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
sandy clay. 

Wedowee soils are associated with Appling, Cecil, Paco- 
let, and Louisburg soils. They are extensive in the south- 
eastern part of the county, near Rock Mills. Much of the 
acreage was once cleared and used for row crops or pasture. 
Now many fields have been abandoned and have reverted 
to loblolly pine. 

The original vegetation consisted of mixed oaks, hickory, 
poplar, chestnut, sourwood, and pine. 

Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (WgC2).—This is a well-drained upland soil. The 
main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown, very friable gravelly sandy loam; 
about 15 to 25 percent angular quartz gravel. 

5 to 25 inches, strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam and 
sandy clay. 

25 to 38 inches, mottled yellowish-red saprolite or weathered 
granite rock that easily crushes to massive sandy clay loam. 

38 inches +, multicolored granite rock. 


Included in mapping were small areas of Pacolet, Louis- 
burg, and Appling soils and some severely eroded areas 
oe the surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy clay 

oam, 

The available water capacity is low. The supply of 
organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas. 
It responds to fertilization and management and is suited 
to a fairly wide range of crops. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared and cultivated. About 20 percent of it is in 
row crops, and the rest is in pasture or in woodland. 
Erosion is the main hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability 
unit [Ve-39; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (WgD2).—This is a well-drained upland soil. The 
surface layer is grayish brown to light yellowish brown and 
is 3 to 5 inches thick. This layer is about 15 to 25 percent 


angular quartz gravel. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam to sandy clay 20 to 34 inches 
thick. Included in mapping were small areas of Louisburg, 
Pacolet, and Appling soils and some severely eroded areas 
where the surface layer is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam, 

The available water capacity is low. The supply of 
organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth except in severely eroded areas. 
It responds to fertilization and management. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and cultivated. About 70 per- 
cent of the acreage is now in forest, and the rest is in 
pasture or in crops. (Capability unit VIe-32; woodland 
group 1; wildlife group 1) : 

Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (WgE2).—This is a well-drained upland soil. The 
surface layer is grayish brown to yellowish brown and is 
3 to 5 inches thick. This layer is about 15 to 25 percent 
angular quartz gravel. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam to sandy clay 24 to 30 
inches thick. Included in mapping were some severely 
eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam and small areas of Louisburg and 
Pacolet soils. 

Runoff is rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 
ane supply of organic matter is low,.and natural fertility 
is low. 

This soil has fair tilth, The root zone is thin. Most 
of the acreage is in forest. Erosion is difficult to control. 
(Capability unit VIe-32; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 1) 

Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (WdC3).—This is a well-drained 
upland soil. The present surface layer, which is predomi- 
nantly subsoil material, is yellowish brown and is 3 to 5 
inches thick. It is 10 to 20 percent angular quartz gravel. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay 
20 to 30 inches thick. Shallow gullies are common, and 
a few deep. ones have formed. Included in mapping were 
small areas of Pacolet soils. 

: ee is slow, and the available water capacity 
Is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only 
a narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
baking. All of the acreage was once cleared and culti- 
vated. Now most of it is in forest, and the rest is in 
pasture or in crops. (Capability unit VIe-331; woodland 
group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Wedowee gravelly sandy clay foam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (WdD3),—This is a well-drained 
upland soil. The present surface layer, which is pre- 
dominantly subsoil material, is yellowish brown and is 
2 to 4 inches thick. It is 10 to 20 percent angular quartz 
gravel, The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
sandy clay to a depth of about 30 inches. Shallow gullies 
are common, and a few deep ones have formed. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Pacolet and Louisburg soils. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is slow, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth and can be worked within only 
a narrow range of moisture content without clodding and 
baking. Much of the acreage was once cleared and culti- 
vated. Now about 70 percent of the acreage is in forest, 
and the rest is either in pasture or is idle. Erosion is 
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difficult to control because of the strong slopes. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-331; woodland group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (WdE3).—This is a well-drained 
upland soil, The present surface layer, which is pre- 
dominantly subsoil material, is yellowish brown and is 
2 to 4 inches thick. It is 10 to 20 percent angular quartz 
gravel. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red 
sandy clay to a depth of about 24 to 30 inches. Shallow 
gullies are common, and a few deep ones have formed. 
Included in mapping were small areas of Pacolet and 
Louisburg soils. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is slow, and the available 
water capacity is low. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil has poor tilth. Much of the acreage was once 
cleared and cultivated. Now most of it is in pine forest. 
Erosion is difficult to control because of the strong slopes. 
(Capability unit VIIe-331; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils. The surface layer of these soils is mottled dark- 
brown silt loam to fine sandy loam. The subsurface 
eyes are mottled olive fine sandy loam and sandy clay 
oam. 

Wehadkee soils are associated with the excessively 
drained Buncombe soils, the well drained ‘Congaree soils, 
and the moderately well drained or somewhat poorly 
drained Chewacla soils. They occur on nearly level first 
bottoms along the larger streams throughout the county. 
These soils are subject to occasional overflow and are 
ponded after heavy rains. About half of the acreage is 
cleared and is in pasture. The rest is in woodland, chiefly 
wetland hardwoods. 

The original vegetation consisted of bay, red maple, 
willow, gum, wetland oak, alder, and a few pine trees. 

Wehadkee fine sandy loam (Wh).—This poorly 
drained soil is on first bottoms that are likely to be flooded. 
The main layers of a typical profile are— 

0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

2 to 15 inches, olive to olive-gray, very friable fine sandy loam. 

15 to 40 inches +, light olive-gray to white, friable sandy clay 
loam; many pale-yellow and brownish-yellow motéles. 

This soil is 30 to 60 inches deep. The texture of the 
surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam to silt loam. 
Small mica flakes are abundant throughout the profile, 
and in places there are strata of sand and silt. 

Runoff is slow, and permeability is slow. 

This soil is suited to pasture and woodland but to only 
afewrow crops. Most of the acreage isin wetland timber. 
(Capability unit IVw-31; woodland group 6; wildlife 
group 4) 

Wehadkee and Mantachie soils (Wk).—This undif- 
ferentiated unit consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils. These soils vary in 
the texture of their surface layer and contain 2- to 12- 
inch strata that range from gravel through sand to clay 
in texture. This unit is about 40 to 60 percent Wehadkee 
soils and 20 to 40 percent Mantachie soils. Mantachie 
soils are described under the heading ‘“‘Mantachie Series.” 
This unit also includes areas of unelassified, highly 
stratified loams, sands, and gravel. 


These soils are on narrow to moderately wide flood plains 
along the upper part of streams. They are subject to 
frequent flooding, especially after heavy rains. Wehad- 
kee soils are on the low-lying wet areas, and Mantachie 
soils are at slightly higher elevations. Most of the acre- 
age is in wetland timber. The rest isin pasture. (Capa- 
bility unit [Vw-31; woodland group 6; wildlife group 4) 


Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on high stream terraces of the Piedmont Plateau. 
The slope range is 2 to 15 percent. ‘The surface layer is 
fine sandy loam or loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay. 

Wickham ‘soils are associated with the moderately well 
drained Altavista soils, the somewhat poorly drained 
Augusta soils, and the poorly drained Roanoke soils. In 
this county they occur as small areas along the larger 
creeks. 

The largest area is in the northeastern corner of the 
county along the Little Tallapoosa River. Almost all 
of the acreage has been cleared and is in row crops, such 
as corn and cotton, or in pasture. A small acreage is in 
pine trees. . 

The original vegetation consisted of mixed oaks, hick- 
ory, chestnut, and pine, and included some dogwood and 
blackjack oak in the understory. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(WmB2).—This is a deep, well-drained, very strongly 
acid soil on high stream terraces. The main layers of a 
typical profile are— 

0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam, 
10 to 26 inches, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam. 
26 to 130 inches, dark-red, friable sandy clay. 

Included in mapping were a few areas of Altavista 
soils, which are more poorly drained than this soil and 
have a lighter colored subsoil, and areas of soils that 
have ared subsoil. Also included were areas where gravel 
as auch as 2 inches in diameter occurs throughout the 

rofile, 
B Permeability ‘is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderately high. Natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization 
and is suited to a wide range of crops. Most of the acre- 
age has been cleared and cultivated. About half of the 
acreage is now in row crops, and_the rest is in pasture or 
in woodland. (Capability unit Ile-31; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 1) 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (WmC2).—This is a deep, well-drained, very 
strongly acid soil on high stream terraces. The surface 
layer is grayish brown to brown, is very friable, and is 
4 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to yel- 
lowish-red sandy clay loam to sandy clay. Included in 
mapping were small areas of the more poorly drained Alta- 
vista soils, areas where the subsoil is red, and some severely 
eroded areas where the surface layer is yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is moderately high. - Natural fertility is low. 

This soil has good tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
is suited to a fairly wide range of ‘crops. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and cultivated. About half of 
the acreage is now in row crops, and the rest is either in 
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asture or in woodland. This soil is well suited to lob- 
olly pine. (Capability unit IITe-31; woodland group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (WmD2).—The surface layer of this soil is brown 
to dark grayish brown, is very friable, and is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is sandy clay to sandy clay loam mot- 
tled with yellowish red, strong brown, and yellowish 
brown. Included in mapping were small areas of Alta- 
vista soils, 2 few severely eroded spots, and areas where 
the subsoil is red. : 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is mediwn, and the available 
water capacity is moderately high. Permeability is rapid 
in the surface layer and moderate in the subsoil. Natural 
fertility is low. 

This soil has fair tilth. It responds to fertilization and 
is suited to a fairly wide range of crops. Most of the 
acreage has been cleared and is either in row crops or in 
pasture. Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit 
IVe-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (WnC2).—This is a deep, well-drained, 
very strongly acid soil on high stream terraces. The sur- 
face layer is brown to dark brown, is very friable, and is 
4 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. Included in mapping were 
small areas of the more poorly drained Altavista soils, 
some eroded spots, and spots where all of the original 
surface layer has been removed by erosion and the subsoil 
is exposed. 

This soil has good tilth and is suited to a fairly wide 
range of crops. Natural fertility is moderate. Most of 
the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. About half 
of the acreage is in row crops (fig. 6), and the rest is either 
in pasture or in woodland. (Capability unit IITe-31; 
woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (WnD2).—This is a deep, well-drained, 
very strongly acid soil on high stream terraces. The sur- 
face layer is olive brown, is very friable, and is 3 to 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. Included in mapping were small areas of soils 
that have a redder, heavier textured subsoil than this 
soil, eroded areas where the subsoil is exposed, and small 
areas that have steeper slopes. 


Figure 6.—Corn on Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam. 
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This soil has good tilth and is suited to a fairly wide 
range of crops. Natural fertility is moderate. Most of 
the acreage has been cleared and cultivated. (Capability 
unit [Ve-31; woodland group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Wilkes Series 


The Wilkes series consists of shallow, well-drained soils 
onuplands. The surface layer of these soils is dark-brown 
to olive-brown stony sandy loam. The subsurface layers 
are brown to dark yellowish-brown clay or loam, 

Wilkes soils are associated with Davidson soils, which 
are deeper and have more strongly expressed horizons. 
In this county Wilkes soils occur near Rock Mills and 
Wehadkee and along Cornhouse Creek. 

The original vegetation consisted mainly of blackjack 
oak, scarlet oak, chestnut oak, and pine, and included 
some hickory. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(WsC2).—This is a shallow, well-drained soil. The main 
layers of a typical profile are— 


0 to 7 inches, brown, very friable sandy loam. 
7 to 12 inches, brown, friable loam. 
12 inches +, chloritic schist. 


This soil varies considerably within short distances. 
In some places the surface layer is underlain by dark 
yellowish-brown to reddish-brown clay. In others this clay 
layer is thin, and in yet others, more than 6 inches thick. 

Runoff is medium, infiltration is medium, permeability 
is moderate, and the available water capacity is low. 
a supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops. 
Much of the acreage was once cleared, but now most of 
it is in pasture or in pine forest, The root zone is thin. 
Erosion is a hazard in cultivated areas. (Capability unit 
VIs-31; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 

Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (WtD2).—This soil is shallow and well drained. 
It varies considerably within short distances. The sur- 
face layer is olive-brown to dark-brown, is friable, and is 
4 to 7 inches thick. In some places it is underlain by a 
thin layer’ of yellowish-brown to yellowish-red clay. “In 
others this clay layer is more than 6 inches thick. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Stony rough land. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is low. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil is suited to only a narrow range of crops. 
Much of the acreage was once cleared, but a large part 
is now in pasture or in pine forest. The root zone is thin. 
Erosion is a severe hazard. (Capability unit VIs-31; 
woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 


Use of the Soils For 
Crops and Pasture 


This section explains how the soils of Randolph County 
can be managed for dryland crops and for pasture. It 
describes management practices for groups of soils that 
have similar potentialities and requirements, and it gives 
estimates of the average yields of crops commonly grown. 
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Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to show, 
in a general way, their suitability for most kinds of 
farming. It is a practical classification based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. The soils are 
classified according to degree and kind of permanent 
limitation, but without consideration of major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change the 
slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels: the capability class, the subclass, and the 
unit. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Capaniurry Crasses, the broadest groups, are design- 
ated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: : 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Class II. Soils have moderate limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
‘practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that 
restrict their use largely to grazing, woodland, 
or wildlife. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant 
production and restrict their use to recreation, 
wildlife, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


Capastiity SUBCLASSES are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, ¢, w, s, or ¢, 
to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the chief 
limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses indicated by w, s, and ¢, because 
the soils in it are subject to little or no erosion, though 
they have other limitations that restrict their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 


| capability units. 


Capaniurry Units are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Thus, the capability unit 
is a convenient grouping for making many statements 
about management of soils. -Capability units are gener- 
ally designated by adding Arabic numerals to the subclass 
symbol, for example, Ile-31 or [IIe-32. ‘Thus, in one 
symbol, the Roman numeral designates the capability 
class, or degree of limitation; the small letter indicates 
the subclass, or kind of limitation, as defined in the fore- 
going paragraph; and the Arabic numeral specifically iden- 
tifies the capability unit within each subclass. These 
numerals are not consecutive in Randolph County, because 
not all of the capability units used in Alabama occur in 
this county. 


Management by Capability Units * 


The soils of Randolph County have been grouped in 25 
In the following pages each of the units 
is described, and suggestions for use and management 
are given. 

Specific statements about the amount of lime and the 
kinds and amounts of fertilizer to be used cannot be given 
in the suggestions for management, because the present 
needs of a soil depend on its previous use and management. 
Therefore, lime and fertilizer should be applied according 
to the results of soil tests, which can be made by techni- 
cians at the Soil Testing Laboratory at Auburn University. 

Further information about specific management can be 
obtained from the local representative of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service or from the county agent. 


Unit He-31 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, gently sloping 
soils on uplands and stream terraces. ‘These soils are 
slightly to moderately eroded. The surface layer is very 
friable, grayish-brown to dark reddish-brown gravelly 
sandy loam to fine sandy loam 4 to 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is friable to firm, red sandy clay to clay. The root 
zone is deep. The depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 20 
feet or more. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
low to moderate. 

These soils respond well to fertilization and manage- 
ment. They are easy to keep in good tilth if organic 
matter is added, and they can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content without clodding or pud- 
dling. If terraced, farmed on the contour, protected by 
grassed waterways, and improved by the use of crop 
residue, these soils can be used for cultivated crops year 
after year. They are well suited to cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, small grain, and many grasses and legumes (fig. 7). 
In terraced fields they are used as grassed waterways. 
Nearly 35 percent of the acreage is cultivated. The 
erosion hazard is moderate in cultivated areas. 


10. D. Fincumr, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, assisted with the preparation of this section. 
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Figure 7 Spring cutting of fescue and clover on Davidson gravelly 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, which is in capability 
unit IIe-31. This field was grazed all winter. 


Unit He-32 


This unit consists of well drained and moderately well 
drained, gently sloping soils on uplands and stream 
terraces. These soils are slightly to moderately eroded. 
The surface layer is very friable, grayish-brown gravelly 
sandy loam to fine sandy loam 4 to 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam. The root zone is deep. The depth to bedrock 
ranges from 5 to 15 feet or more. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
moderate to low. 

These soils respond well to fertilization and manage- 
ment and are the best in the county for row crops. They 
are easy to keep in good tilth if organic matter is added, 
and they can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content without clodding or crusting. If ter- 
raced, protected by grassed waterways, farmed on the 
contour, and improved by the use of crop residue, these 
soils can be used for row crops year after year. They are 
well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and many grasses 
and legumes (fig. 8). Almost 40 percent of the acreage is 
cultivated. The erosion hazard is moderate in cultivated 
areas. 


Unit ITw-31 


This unit consists of a moderately well drained, nearly 
level soil on low stream terraces. The surface layer is very 
friable, grayish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam or fine 
sandy loam 4 to 10 inches thick. ‘The subsoil is friable, 
yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. ‘The root zone is deep. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 5 to 15 feet or more. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. Thesup- 
ply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is mod- 
erate to low. 

This soil can be worked throughout a fairly wide range 
of moisture content without clodding or crusting. It can 
be used for row crops year after year if residue from the 
previous crop is retained and a cover crop is planted in 
fall. Because of slow drainage in the lower part of the 
subsoil, this soil is somewhat limited in its suitability for 


. high. 


Figure 8.—Field border of fescue on Altavista gravelly fine sandy 

loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, helps to control erosion and furnishes 

turning area for farm equipment. If fertilized and well managed, 

this soil produces good nelde of corn. It is in capability unit 
e-32, 


most deep-rooted crops. If well managed, however, it 
is well suited to corn, small grain, soybeans, and many 
grasses and legumes. About 45 percent of the acreage is 
cultivated. The erosion hazard is moderate in areas that 
are row cropped. Water is likely to stand for a short 
period after heavy rain, and a flood occurs about once 
in 20 years. 


Unit ITw-32 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained soils on flood 
plains. The surface layer is friable, brown silt loam or 
fine sandy loam 6 to 12 inches thick. Thesubsurface layer 
is friable, brown sandy loam and in places contains layers 
of sand and silt. The root zone is deep. The depth to 
bedrock ranges from 5 to 10 feet or more. 

Runoff is slow, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
The supply of organic matter is moderate, and nat- 
ural fertility is moderate. Fertility is increased from time 
to time when sediments are deposited by flood water. 

These soils are easy to keep m good tilth and are fairly 
easy to work. They are well suited to small grain, corn, 
soybeans, fescue (fig. 9), bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and 


Figure 9.—Catile grazing fescue and Ladino clover on Ochlockonee 
fine sandy loam. This soil is in capability unit Ilw—32. 
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many legumes, They can be used for row crops year after 
year if all. crop residue is retained and cover crops are 
planted. About 35 percent of the acreage is cultivated. 
The erosion hazard is not serious in cultivated areas. A 
flood occurs occasionally, usually in. winter or early in 
spring, but seldom lasts longer than 2 or 3 days. 


Onit le-31 


This unit consists of well-drained, sloping, red soils on 
uplands and stream terraces. These soils are slightly 
to moderately eroded. The surface layer is very friable, 
grayish-brown to reddish-brown sandy loam and gravelly 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam and gravelly fine sandy 
loam. It is 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is friable to 
firm, red sandy clay to clay. Theroot zone is deep. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 20 feet. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The sup- 
ply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 
The reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils are easy to keep in good tilth if a large 
amount of residue is retained, and all but the more eroded 
soils can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content without clodding or crusting. If culti- 
vated, these soils need to be protected by terraces, grassed 
waterways, contour farming, and cover crops.. An ex- 
ample of a suitable cropping system is 3 years of perennial 
grasses and legumes followed by 2 years of row crops. 
These soils are well suited to small grain, cotton, corn, 
soybeans, many grasses (fig. 10) and legumes, and to apple, 
peach, and pecan trees. About 35 percent of the acreage 
is cultivated. The erosion hazard is serious in culti- 
vated areas. 


Unit Wle-32 


This unit consists of well drained to moderately well 
drained, sloping soils on uplands and stream terraces. 
These soils are slightly to moderately eroded. The sur- 
face layer is very friable, grayish-brown gravelly sandy 
loam to fine sandy loam 4 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is friable, yellowish-brown to yellowish-red sandy clay 


Figure 10.—Cattle grazing fescue and Ladino clover on Madison 

gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, which is 

in capability unit Hle-31. Stand of loblolly pine in background 

is on Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded, a soil in unit [Ve-31. 
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loam to sandy clay. The root zone is deep. The depth 
to bedrock ranges from 5 to 15 feet or more. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
organic-matter content is low, and natural fertility is 
moderate to low. The reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils can be kept in good tilth if crop residue is 
retained, and they can be worked throughout a fairly 
wide range of moisture content without clodding 
or crusting. If cultivated, they need the protection of 
terraces, grassed waterways, contour farming, and cover 
crops. An example of a suitable cropping system is 3 
years of perennial grasses and legumes followed by 2 
years of row crops. These soils are well suited to small 
grain, corn, cotton, soybeans, many grasses and legumes, 
and to peach, apple, and pecan trees. About 35 percent 
of the acreage is cultivated. The erosion hazard is serious 
in cultivated areas. 


Unit [Te-331 


This unit consists of well-drained, gently sloping, red 
soils on uplands. These soils are severely eroded. The 
surface layer is brown to reddish-brown gravelly clay 
loam 2 to 5 inches thick. The subsoil is friable to firm, 
red clay. Water and roots readily penetrate to a depth of 
30 inches or more. The depth to bedrock ranges from 4 
to 20 feet. Rills and shallow gullies are common, and 
there are a few deep gullies. 

Infiltration is slow, and permeability is moderate. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
low. The reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils are in poor tilth. They can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content without 
clodding and crusting. If cultivated, they need to be 
protected by terraces, grassed waterways, contour farm- 
ing, and crop residue. An example of a suitable cropping 
system is 4 years of perennial grasses followed by 2 years 
of row crops. These soils are suited to corn, cotton, 
grain sorghum, tall fescue, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and 
sericea lespedeza, and to apple, peach, and pecan trees. 
About 25 percent of the acreage is cultivated. The 
erosion hazard is serious in cultivated areas. 


Unit W1w-31 


This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained, nearly 
level and gently sloping soils on low stream terraces. 
These soils have a high water table and tend to puddle 
after heavy rain. ‘The surface layer is grayish-brown to 
olive-gray fine sandy loam. ‘The subsoil is mottled light 
olive-brown to gray sandy clay. The depth to unconsol- 
idated material ranges from 30 to more than 60 inches. 
~ Runoff is slow to medium, permeability is slow, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
low. The reaction is strongly acid. : 

These soils are suited to corn, fescue, clover, bahia- 
grass, and bermudagrass. Returning crop residue im- 
proves tilth and is advisable if row crops are grown year 
after year. About 5 percent of the acreage is cultivated. 
The nearly level soils in this unit need to be drained, but 
they are not susceptible to erosion. 


Unit HIw-32 


This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soils on first bot- 
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toms. The surface layer is brown to dark-brown fine 
sandy loam to silt loam 5 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer is brown to yellowish-brown, mottled sandy 
loam to silty clay loam. The depth to mottling ranges 
from 10 to 24 inches. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderately high. The 
supply of organic matter is moderate, and natural fertil- 
ity is moderate. Fertility is increased from time to time 
sien sediments are deposited by floodwater. 

These soils are in good tilth and respond well to fertil- 
izer. They are suited to corn, fescue, white clover, bahia- 
grass, and bermudagrass. They can be used for row 
crops year after year if crop residue is retained. Drain- 
age is needed. About 35 percent of the acreage is culti- 
vated, ‘The erosion hazard is not serious in cultivated 
areas. A flood occurs occasionally, usually in winter or 
early in spring, but seldom lasts longer than 2 or 3 days. 


Unit U1s-31 


The one soil in this unit, Buncombe loamy sand, is a 
deep, excessively drained, yellowish-brown, gently sloping 
soil on first bottoms. The surface layer is loose, dark- 
brown loamy fine sand 6 to 12 inches thick. The lower 
subsoil is very friable, yellowish-brown loamy sand. 
Roots penetrate to a depth of 48 inches or more. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 5 to 15 feet or more. 

unoff is no problem, but plant nutrients are leached 
out readily. Infiltration is rapid, permeability is rapid, 
and the available water capacity is low. The supply of 
organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. The 
reaction is strongly acid. . 

This soil is in good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content without clodding or 
crusting. It is limited in its use for row crops but is 
moderately well suited to small grain and to perennial 
grasses and legumes. Row crops could be grown year 
after year if they were planted on the contour and if the 
soil were improved by the use of crop residue and pro- 
tected by winter cover crops. About 10 percent of the 
acreage is either in cultivated crops or in pasture. The 
erosion hazard is slight in cultivated areas. 


Unit [Ve-31 


This unit consists of well-drained, strongly sloping soils 
on uplands and stream terraces. These soils are slightly 
to moderately eroded. The surface layer is very friable, 
grayish-brown to reddish-brown grayelly sandy loam to 
gravelly fine sandy loam 4 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is friable to firm, yellowish-brown to red sandy clay to clay. 
The root zone is deep. The depth to bedrock ranges from 
6 to 20 feet. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high, The supply of organic matter is low. The reaction 
is strongly acid. 

These soils are easy to keep in good tilth if a large 
amount of residue from the previous crop is retained, and 
they can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of mois- 
ture content without clodding or crusting. If cultivated, 
they need to be protected by terraces, grassed waterways, 


and contour farming. An example of a suitable cropping | 


system is 5 years of perennial grasses followed by 2 years 
of row crops. These soils are suited to cotton, corn, grain 
sorghum, small grain, tall fescue, bahiagrass, bermuda- 
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grass, and sericea lespedeza, and to apple, peach, and pe- 
can trees, About 15 percent of the acreage is cultivated. 
Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated areas. 


Unit 1Ve-331 


This unit consists of well-drained, sloping and strongl. 
sloping soils on uplands. These soils are severely eroded. 
The surface layer is yellowish-brown to reddish-brown grav- 
elly clay loam to gravelly sandy clay loam. Most of the 
original surface layer has been lost. through erosion. The 
subsoil is yellowish-red to red sandy clay to clay. Roots 
peas to a depth. of 30 inches or more. The depth to 

edrock ranges from 4 to 20 feet. Shallow gullies are 
common. 

Infiltration is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low. The reaction is strongly Bas 

These soils are in poor tilth and can be worked within 
only a narrow range of moisture content without clodding 
and crusting. If cultivated, they need to be protected by 
terraces, grassed waterways, contour farming, and crop res- 
idue. An example of a suitable cropping system is 5 
years of perennial grasses followed by 2 years of row crops. 
These soils are suited to cotton, corn, grain sorghum, small 
grain, tall fescue, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and. sericea 
lespedeza, and to apple, peach, and pecan trees. About 
10 percent of the acreage is cultivated. The erosion haz- 
ard is serious in cultivated areas. 


Unit IVe-33 


The one soil in this unit, Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, is a shallow, well-drained soil on up- 
lands. The surface layer is friable, dark grayish-brown, 
yellowish-red, or reddish-brown gravelly sandy loam 3 to 
6 inches thick. The subsoil is a thin, discontinuous layer of 
yellowish-red to red clay loam. The root zone is shallow. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low. The reaction is strongly acid. 

This soil is droughty and is easily leached of plant nutri- 
ents. It is not well suited to row crops but is fairly well 
suited to tall fescue, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and sericea 
lespedeza. Open areas are well suited to permanent pas- 
ture or to pine trees. 


Unit IVe-39 


This unit consists of well-drained, sloping soils that are 
moderately eroded. The surface layer is grayish-brown 
to dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam to sandy 
loam 3 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is a thin layer of 
yellowish-red to red sandy clay to clay that is easily 
penetrated by roots and water. The root zone is shallow. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 2 to 4 feet. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is low. The supply of or- 
ganic matter is low. The reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils are droughty. They are not well suited to 
row crops but are fairly well suited to sericea lespedeza, 
bahiagrass, and bermudagrass. 


Unit IVw-31 


This unit consists of poorly drained, nearly level soils 
on first bottoms and low stream terraces. The surface 
layer is dark-brown to dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam to silt loam. The subsoil is mottled brown to gray 
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and yellowish-brown fine sandy loam to sandy clay. The 
water table is high, and roots penetrate only to a depth 
of about 12 inches. 

Runoff is slow, permeability is slow, and the available 
water capacity is high or moderately high. 

These soils are flooded frequently, and many spots are 
under water much of the time. Unless properly drained 
(fig. 11), they are not suited to cultivated crops. If 
drained, they are moderately well suited to corn, grain 
sorghum, and soybeans and are well suited to a mixture 
of tall fescue and Ladino clover for permanent pasture. 
Row crops can be grown year after year if residue is 
returned, but a more satisfactory cropping system consists 
of 4 years of fescue followed by 2 years of row crops. 


Unit VIe-31 


This unit consists of well-drained, moderately steep 
soils on uplands. These soils are slightly to moderately 
eroded. ‘The surface layer is very friable, dark grayish- 
brown to reddish-brown gravelly sandy loam. ‘The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown to red sandy clay to clay that is 
easily penetrated by roots and water to a depth of 30 
inches or more. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderately 
high. The supply of organic matter is low. ‘The reaction 
is strongly acid. 

These soils can be worked throughout a fairly wide 
range of moisture content without dodding or crusting. 
They are not suited to row crops but are fairly well 
suited to small grain, sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, and 
bermudagrass. Erosion is a major hazard in cultivated 
areas. Most of the acreage is wooded. 


Unit VIe-32 


This unit consists of well-drained, strongly sloping to 
moderately steep soils on uplands. These soils are mod- 
erately eroded. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
to reddish-brown gravelly sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
slaty loam and is 3 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
either a thin layer of yellowish-red to red clay to sandy 
clay or a thin, discontinuous layer of yellowish-red clay 
loam; either is easily penetrated by roots and water. The 


Figure 11.—Dragline drainage ditch removes surface water and 


improves internal drainage. The soil is Wehadkee fine sandy 
loam, which is in capability unit IVw-3t. 
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root zone is shallow. The depth to bedrock ranges from 
2 to 10 feet. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity islow. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. ‘The reaction 
is strongly acid. 

These soils are not suited to row crops but are fairly 
well suited to sericea lespedeza, bahiagrass, and bermuda- 
grass. They are highly susceptible to erosion. ‘They need 
to be protected by permanent vegetation, which helps to 
control erosion, increases the supply of organic matter, 
and improves the available water capacity. 


Unit VIe-331 


This unit consists of well-drained, strongly sloping soils 
on uplands. These soils are severely eroded. ‘The surface 
layer is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red gravelly cla. 
loam or gravelly sandy clay loam. The subsoil is yel- 
lowish-brown to red sandy clay or clay that can be pene- 
trated by roots and water to a depth of 24 inches or more. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 15 feet. ills and 
new. gullies are common, and there are a few deep 
gullies. 

Infiltration is slow, permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. ‘The reaction 
is strongly acid. 

These soils are in poor tilth and can be worked within 
only a narrow range of moisture content without clodding 
and crusting. ‘They are suited to sericea lespedeza, bahia- 
grass, and bermudagrass but are not suited to row crops. 
They are highly susceptible to erosion and need to be 
protected by vegetation at all times. 


Unit VIs-31 


This unit consists of shallow, well-drained, sloping and 
strongly sloping, stony soils on uplands. These soils are 
moderately eroded. “The surface layer is friable, dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-red stony sandy loam to stony 
clay loam. The subsoil is a thin, discontinuous layer of 
yellowish-red to yellowish-brown clay loam. The root 
zone is shallow. ‘The depth to partly weathered material 
is ordinarily 10 to 20 inches. The depth to bedrock ranges 
from 2 to 10 feet. 

Infiltration is medium to rapid,- permeability is rapid, 
and the available water capacity is low. The supply of 
organic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. ‘The 
reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils are too stony to be used for cultivated crops. 
They are better suited. to trees. 


Unit Vile-331 


This unit consists of well-drained, moderately steep 
soils on uplands. These soils are severely eroded. The 
surface layer is yellowish-brown to yellowish-red gravelly 
sandy clay loam or gravelly clay loam and is 2 to 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to red sandy clay 
to clay that can be penetrated by roots and water to a 
depth of 24 inches or more. The depth to bedrock ranges 
from 3 to 15 feet. Rills and shallow gullies are common, 
and there are a few deep gullies. : 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is slow, and permeability 
is moderate. The supply of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is low. 
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These soils are in poor tilth and are too shallow, too 
steep, too droughty, or too severely eroded to be used for 
cultivated crops. They are better suited to trees. <A few 
of the smoother slopes can be used as pasture. Erosion 
is a major hazard. 


Unit Vile-32 


This unit consists of well-drained, moderately steep to 
steep soils on uplands. These soils are moderately eroded. 
The surface layer is dark pope lege to reddish-brown 
gravelly sandy loam or slaty loam and is 3 to 6 inches 
thick. In places it is underlain by a thin layer of 

ellowish-red or strong-brown clay loam. The root zone 
is shallow. “Weathered schist extends to a depth of 10 feet 
or more in most places.. 

Infiltration is medium, permeability is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is low. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. The reaction 
is strongly acid. 

These soils are too thin, too steep, or too droughty to 
be used for cultivated crops. They are better sulted to 


trees. A few of the smoother slopes can be used as pasture. 


Unit Vile-333 


This unit consists of one land type, Gullied land, that 
is rough and sloping to steep. This land type has a net- 
work of deep gullies that usually cut well into the parent 
material and cannot be crossed with farm machinery. 
Profiles have been completely destroyed except in small 
areas between gullies. 

Infiltration is very slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity islow. The supply of organic matter is very low, 
and fertility is very low. 

This land type is not suited to cultivated crops, pasture 
crops, or hay crops. It can be planted to kudzu or pine 
trees and can be managed so that it affords protection 
for the watershed. 


Unit VIIs-31 


This unit consists mainly of shallow, well-drained, 
strongly sloping to steep, stony soils on uplands and 
terrace escarpments. ‘These soils are slightly to moder- 
ately eroded. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to 
reddish-brown stony sandy loam 3 to 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is a thin, discontinuous layer of yellowish-red to 
yellowish-brown clay loam. The root zone is shallow. 
The depth to partly weathered material is ordinarily 10 
to 20 inches. Included in this unit is one land type in 
which rock outcrops are common and stones 10 inches to 
3 feet in diameter cover 50 to 75 percent of the surface 
and are embedded throughout the profile. 

Runoff is rapid, infiltration is medium, permeability is 
slow to rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 
The supply of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
islow. The reaction is strongly acid. 

These soils are too stony to be used for cultivated crops 
or for pasture. They aré better suited to trees. 


Unit VIIs-332 


This unit consists of shallow, well-drained, strongly 
sloping to steep, eroded, stony soils on uplands. The 
surface layer is brown to yellowish-red stony clay loam. 
The subsoil is a thin, discontinuous layer of yellowish-red 
to red clay loam. The root zone is shallow. Weathered 
schist extends to a depth of 10 feet or more. Shallow 
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gullies are common, and a few deep ones have formed. 
Infiltration is medium, permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity islow. The supply of organic 
matter is low, and natural fertility is low. The reaction 
is strongly acid. 
These soils are too stony to be used for cultivated crops 
or for pasture. They are better suited to trees. 


Unit VITs-39 


This unit consists of one land type, Rock land, that has 
outcrops of granite and gneiss on 75 percent or more of its 
surface. In some areas the rock is covered with very 
shallow, coarse sandy soil material that supports a sparse 
stand of cedar, oak, and scrub pine. In other areas the 
vegetation consists of lichens and moss. This land type 
can be managed so that it affords protection for the 
watershed. To a limited extent, it can be developed as a 
recreational area. 


Predicted Yields 


Predicted yields of the main crops grown in Randolph 
County, under tw6 levels of management, are shown in 
table 2. Predictions were made only for soils that are 
suited to and productive of the particular crop and for 
soils that, if well managed, do not erode to a damaging 
extent. 

The predictions are based partly on information 
Gbtainad from farmers, agricultural leaders, and the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station and partly on 
observations made by the survey party during the course 
of the soil survey. 

The “A” columns in table 2 show the yields that can 
be expected if average management is practiced and a 
complete fertilizer is applied at a rate of 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre. The “B” columns show the yields that can be 
expected if improved management is practiced and a 
complete fertilizer is applied at a rate of 600 to 700 pounds 
per acre. 

For pasture, the “A” columns show the yields of grass 
and clover mixtures that can be expected from permanent 
pasture that is poorly managed and receives only small 
amounts of commercial fertilizer. The “B” columns show 
yields that can be expected from permanent pasture that 
is limed and fertilized at planting time and is kept well 
fertilized according to the results of soil tests. 


Use of the Soils For Woodland ’ 


Woodland originally covered all of Randolph County. 
Now it covers 72 percent of the county, or about 265,600 
acres. The predominant forest types are pine, pine- 
hardwood, and bottom-land hardwood. 

The county produces a variety of good commercial 
species. Pine, the most abundant, occupies most of the 
upland area and the eroded fields that have been retired 
from cultivation; natural reseeding accounts for a large 
acreage. Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, longleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine are the principal species. ~ Good-quality 
hardwoods, principally yellow-poplar, sweetgum, white 
oak, red oak, ash, sycamore, and hickory make up almost 
40 percent of the growing stock. 


2 W. ©. Arken, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, assisted with the preparation of this section. 
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Taste 2.—Predicted average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management 
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(Figures in columns A indicate yields under common management; figures in columns B indicate yields under improved management. 
Absence of figure indicates the crop is not suited to the soil specified or is not commonly grown] 


Soil 


Corn 


Oats 


Coastal 
bermuda- 
grass 


Sericea 
lespedeza 


Pasture 


Feseue and 
white 
clover ! 


Common 
bermuda- 
grass ? 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes.._-.-.---.------ 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
pereent slopes. .--.----_------ 
Altavista gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-_ 
Altavista gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 2625 lease tee coded ie 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded__....-.- 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded_.-____-_ 
Appling gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded___.__._ 
Appling gravelly sandy loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, eroded____ 
Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. .---------- = 
Augusta fine sandy loam, 2 t 
percent slopes_—_- 
Buncombe loamy sand__ 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 2 


percent slopes, eroded___.----- j 


Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded___.___ 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded.__._-- 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, severely eroded_- 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severely eroded__ 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded_-_ 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded__ 
Cecil-Madison- Urban land 
complex _ 
Chewacla s H 
Congaree silt loam__- 
Davidson gravelly sandy 5 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded___-_ 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.. 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_. 
Davidson gravelly clay loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 33: eso b lc eee 
Davidson gravelly clay loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded__ 
Davidson g ay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded____ 
Gullied land_ 
Hulett gravelly 
6 to 10 percent slopes 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Predicted average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Soil 


Corn 


Oats 


Coastal 
bermuda- 
grass 


Sericea 
lespedeza 


Pasture 


Fescue and 
white 
clover ! 


Common 
bermuda- 
grass ? 


Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 

2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___- 
Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___ 
Louisa stony sandy loam, 15 to 

40 percent slopes__..---------- 
Louisa stony sandy loam, 10 to 

15 percent slopes__._-.-------- 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 6 

to 10 percent slopes, eroded. _- 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 

10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded.. 
Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 15 

to 40 percent slopes, eroded -__.- 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 

10 percent slopes._ 
Louisa gravelly sandy 

to 15 percent slopes 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 

to 40 percent slopes__--------- 
Louisa slaty loam, 10 +o 15 per- 

cent slopes_.----------------- 
Louisa slaty loam, 15 to 40 per- 

cent slopes__..--------------- 
Louisburg stony sandy loam, 6 

to 10 percent slopes, eroded. _- 
Louisburg stony sandy loam, 10 

to 25 percent slopes, eroded ____ 
Madison gravelly fine sandy 

loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded. «ss. 5socs noses -sen 
Madison gravelly fine sandy 

loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded_. 
Madison gi y 

loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded: ive o ses cos 3-5 
Madison gravelly fine sandy 

loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

eroded__.._------------------ 
Madison gravelly clay loam, 2 

to 6 percent slopes, severely 

eroded: 344 eos o 002 a occ e 
Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 

to 10 percent slopes, severely 

eroded ___as 22-22 cscul sce 
Madison gravelly clay loam, 10 

to 15 percent slopes, severely 

eroded _.: - 2-2 3224-25-52 -4 
Madison gravelly clay loam, 15 

to 25 percent slopes, severely 


Ochlockonee fine sandy loa 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam, 
local alluvium. .------------- 
Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded__._._..---- 
Pacolet sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded____--.----- 
Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded__....------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Tons Tons 


a5 | 3.5 
2.0} 3.0 
1.0] 18 
8) 1.0) 
8} 1.0 


130 | 200 


100} 180 


160 | 230 
130 | 200 
60 | 100 
45 90 
45 90 


90 160 
75 130 
60 100 
35 70 
35 70 
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Taste 2.—Predicted average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Pasture 
Coastal 
Cotton Corn Oats bermuda- Sericea 
(lint) grass lespedeza Fescue and Common 
Soil white bermuda- 
clover ! grass ? 

A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Tb. Lb. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. | Tons Tons Tons Tons Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 

acre- acre- acre- acre- 
days? | days? days? | days® 


Pacolet clay loam, 6 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded 
Roanoke silt loam__-_ 
Rock land. __--- 
Stony rough land-- 
Terrace escarpment _ mek 
Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-__- 
Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, eroded_-_-_~ 
Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, eroded_-___ 
Wedowee gravelly sandy clay 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_..----..---.-- 
Wedowee gravelly sandy clay 
loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Wedowee gravelly sandy clay 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Wehadkee fine sandy loam._ 
Wehadkee and Mantachie soils. .- 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, eroded_____-_ 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, eroded__..__- 
Wickham gravelly fine sandy 
“loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded.....-.--.------------- 
Wickham gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded seen sets Sun toese oes 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded_- 
Wilkes stony sandy loam, 
15 percent slopes, eroded_.__--- 


25 55} 1.8] 3.8] 1.8] 2.8; 100] 180 60 120 
20 45/ 1.51 3.5!) 1.5) 2.5 95 | 170 55 115 
25 55] 1.8] 3.8] 18] 2.8] 100; 180 60 120 
25 45} 1.5) 35] 15) 2.5 95} 170 50 110 

-| .5] LS 60 | 100 50 95 


1 Ladino clover may be substituted for white clover. 
2 Bahiagrass or dallisgrass may be substituted for common 
bermudagrass, 


All of the woodland in the county has been cut over 
several times. The average stand now contains approx- 
imately 1,250 board feet per acre, mostly in small, fast- 
growing trees. Logs are supplied to 11 sawmills, and 
pulpwood is furnished to 5 pulpmills. The volume of 
wood products cut in 1962 was 65,883 cords of pulpwood 
and 12,600,000 board feet of lumber (8) .* 


Woodland Suitability Groups 
Management of woodland can be planned more effec- 


tively if soils are erouped according to those characteristics 
that affect growth of trees and management of the stands. 


3Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 62. 


8’ Number of days 1 acre will provide grazing for 1 cow, 1 horse, 
1 steer, or 5 swine without injury to the pasture. A soil that 
can support two animal units on 1 acre for 140 days is rated 2 
times 140, or 280 cow-acre-days. 


The soils in Randolph County have been placed in seven 
woodland suitability groups. Each group consists of soils 
that are suited to the same kinds of trees, that need the 
same management, and that have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The factors considered in placing each soil in a woodland 
group include (1) potential productivity, expressed as a 
site index; (2) species preferred for planting; and (3) 
soil-related hazards and limitations to be considered in 
management. These factors are explained in the pages 
that follow. 

Site index indicates the potential productivity of a soil 
for a given species. It is the hasht in feet, that the 
dominant trees of the given species, growing on a specified 
soil, will reach in 50 years. Site indexes were taken on 
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107 individual plots in Randolph County and were then 
compared with site indexes taken from plots of similar soils 
throughout the Piedmont Plateau. The site indexes com- 
piled from these data and shown in the descriptions of the 
woodland groups are averages that have been rounded off 
to the nearest 10 feet; no one of them represents a specific 
soil. The growth rates for pine are for fully stocked, 
natural stands, as shown in tables 58 and 122 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication 50 (6). Hardwood yields for well-stocked 
stands were computed from table 7 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Handbook 181 (7), using the 
procedures suggested by the authors. 

About 3,092 acres in the county is made up of a soil- 
urban land complex and of land types, none of which were 
assigned to a woodland group. For these areas it was 
impractical to obtain production data and site indexes or 
to make general suggestions about management. Gen- 
erally, the species to be planted or to be favored in 
management are loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 

The soils of each group have, in varying degrees, 
limitations that affect management. The nature of these 
limitations and the relative degrees of limitation, are as 
follows. 

Equipment limitation: Drainage, slope, soil texture, 
or other soil characteristics may restrict or prohibit the 
use of ordinary equipment used in pruning, thinning, 
harvesting, or other management operations. On dif- 
ferent soils it may be necessary to use different kinds of 
equipment and different methods of operation, or to use 
equipment at different sensons. The limitation is slight 
if there are no restrictions on the type of i a or on 
the time of year that the equipment can be used. It is 
moderate if slopes are moderately steep, if the use of heavy 
equipment is restricted by wetness for no more than 3 
months of the year, or if the use of equipment damages 
the tree roots to some extent. The limitation is severe on 
moderately steep and steep soils that are stony and have 
rock outcrops. It is also severe if the use of equipment 
is restricted by wetness for more than 3 months of the 

ear. 
™ Plant competition: When woodland is disturbed by 
fire, cutting, grazing, or other means, it is likely to be 
invaded by undesirable brush, trees, and other plants. 
The invaders compete with and hinder the establishment 
and growth of desirable trees. Competition is slight if 
unwanted plants create no special problem. It is moder- 
ate if the invaders delay but do not prevent the establish- 
ment of a normal, fully stocked stand. If competition 
is moderate, seedbed preparation generally is not needed 
and simple measures will prevent invasion by undesirable 
plants. Competition is severe if it prevents the regen- 
eration of desirable trees in sufficient numbers to maintain 
a full stand. If competition is severe, site preparation is 
needed and management should include controlled burn- 
ing, spraying with chemicals, and girdling. 

‘Seedling mortality: Even when healthy seedlings of 
suitable species are correctly planted or occur naturally in 
adequate numbers, some of them will not survive if soil 
characteristics are unfavorable. Mortality is slight if less 
than 25 percent of the seedlings die. It is moderate if 
25 to 50 percent die and replanting is necessary to fill in 
the stand. It is severe if more than 50 percent die and 
special .site preparation is necess to maintain a full 
stand. Site preparation may include contour furrowing, 
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brush damming, subsoiling, scalping; and unusual care in 
planting seedlings. 

Windthrow hazard: Soil characteristics affect the devel- 
opment of tree roots and the firmness with which these 
roots anchor the tree in the soil. Root development may 
be prevented by a high water table or by an impermeable 
layer. The windthrow hazard is slight if trees are firmly 
anchored and individual trees are stable during high 
winds. The hazard is moderate if trees are firmly anchored 
except during periods of excessive wetness and very high 
winds. The hazard is severe if individual trees are un- 
stable during winds of high velocity. 

Erosion hazard: Woodland can be protected from 
erosion by choosing the kinds of trees, by adjusting the 
rotation age and cutting cycle, by using special techniques 
in management, and by carefully constructing and main- 
taining roads, trails, and landings. The erosion hazard is 
rated according to the risk of erosion on well-managed 
woodland that is not protected by special practices. It is 
slight if a small loss of soil is expected. Generally, the 
hazard is slight if the slope range is no more than 2 percent 
and runoff is slow or very slow. The erosion hazard is 
moderate if a moderate loss of soil can be expected because 
runoff is not controlled and the vegetative cover is not 
adequate for protection. It is severe if steep slopes, 
rapid runoff, slow infiltration, slow permeability, and past 
erosion make the soil highly susceptible to erosion. 


Woodland group 1 

This group consists of deep, moderately well drained 
and well drained, slightly eroded or moderately eroded 
soils on uplands and terraces. The surface layer of these 
soils is very friable and is 4 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is friable to firm sandy clay loam to clay. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and the available water capacity is 
moderately high. 

The soils of this group are moderately productive. The 
average site indexes at age 50 are: loblolly pine 80, short- 
leaf pine 70, longleaf pine 70, Virginia pine 70, yellow- 
poplar 80, and upland oak 70. The approximate yearly 
growth rates in well-stocked, natural stands up to age 60, 
in board feet per acre (Doyle log rule), are: loblolly pine 
270, shortleaf pine 210, and yellow-poplar 220. The ero- 
sion hazard is slight to moderate. Proper location and 
careful maintenance of roads and trails on the steeper 
slopes are important. The equipment limitation is 
slight to moderate. Regular logging and harvesting 
equipment can be used except during and immediately 
following rainy periods. 

Seedling mortality is slight, but the growth and es- 
tablishment of seedlings may be delayed by moderate 
plant competition. The windthrow hazard is slight. 

Species preferred for planting are, in order of preference, 
loblolly pine, slash pine, ind Virginia pine. Planting 
shortleaf pine is generally inadvisable because of the 
prevalence of littleleaf disease. ; 

About 78,229 acres is in this group. 


Woodland group 2 


This group consists of deep, well-drained, severely 
eroded soils on uplands and terraces. The surface layer, 
which is predominantly subsoil material, is friable and 
jg 2 to 4 inches thick. The subsoil is friable to firm sandy 
clay to clay. Infiltration is slow, and permeability is 
moderate. 
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The soils of this group are low in productivity, mainly 
because erosion has removed much of the original surface 
layer. The average site indexes at age 50 are: loblolly 
pine 70, Virginia pine 70, longleaf pine 60, and shortleaf 
pine 60. The approximate yearly growth rate in well- 
stocked, natural stands of loblolly pine up to age 60 is 
170 board feet per acre (Doyle rule). 

Gullies and steep slopes make the erosion hazard severe. 
Roads and trails should be located on ridgetops and lat- 
erally along the contour. The equipment limitation is 
moderate. 

Seedling mortality is moderate; erosion has made it 
difficult to establish stands of desirable trees, and replant- 
ing is often necessary. Shallowness, low fertility, and 
shortage of available moisture make plant competition 
slight. ‘The windthrow hazard is slight. 

Species preferred for planting are, in order of prefer- 
ence, loblolly pine (fig. 12) and Virginia pine. 

About 80,599 acres is in this group. 
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Woodland group 3 


This group consists of shallow, well-drained, slightly 
eroded or moderately eroded soils on uplands. The sur- 
face layer of these soils is very friable and is 4 to 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is thin and discontinuous. Permea- 
bility is rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 

The soils of this group are moderately productive. 
The average site indexes at age 50 are: iablolly pine 70, 
shortleaf pine 70, Virginia pine 80, and longleaf pine 70. 

The approximate yorly growth rate in well-stocked, 
natural stands of loblolly pine up to age 60 is 170 board 
feet per acre (Doyle rule). 

The erosion hazard is moderate to severe. Proper lo- 
cation of roads and trails is important. Ordinary equip- 
ment can be used, but the limitation is moderate on steep 
slopes. 

Shallowness, low fertility, and shortage of available 
moisture make seedling mortality moderate and plant 
competition slight. The windthrow hazard is moderate; 


Figure 12.—-A thinned stand of young loblolly pine. The soil is Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, which 
is in woodland group 2. 
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the thin surface layer and subsoil restrict root develop- 
ment, and trees are thrown by strong winds during wet 
seasons. 

Species to be favored in management and preferred for 
planting are, in_order of preference, loblolly pine and 
Virginia pine. Healthy, established shortleaf ‘pine is to 
be favored in management, but planting this species is 
inadvisable because of the prevalence of littleleaf disease. 

About 163,352 acres is in this group. 


Woodland group 4 


This group consists of shallow, well-drained, upland 
soils that are severely eroded. ‘The surface layer of these 
soils is stony clay loam and is 2 to 4 inches thick. In 
some places it is underlain by a thin subsoil, and in others 
by weathered bedrock. Infiltration is slow, permeability 
is rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 

The soils in this group are suited only to conifers and 
are low in productivity. The average site indexes at age 
50 are: Virginia pine 70, loblolly pine 60, longleaf pine 
60, and shortleaf pine 60. The approximate yearly 
growth rates in well-stocked, natural stands up to age 60, 
in board feet per acre (Doyle rule), are: loblolly pine 
170 and shortleaf pine 130. 

The erosion hazard is severe. Steepness, shallowness, 
and past erosion make the equipment limitation moderate 
to severe. It is important to prevent further erosion on 
the roads and in arens where timber is harvested. 

Seedling mortality is moderate, and plant competition 
is slight. The windthrow hazard is severe. In thinning 
stands, it is important to avoid exposing individual trees. 

All of the pines for which site indexes are given are to 
be favored in management, but it is advisable to plant 
only loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 

About 5,488 acres is in this group. 


Woodland group 5 


This group consists of deep, well-drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils on first bottoms and in depressions. 
The surface layer of these soils is friable silt loam to sandy 
loam. It is underlain by a mixture of materials. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and the water-holding capacity is 
moderately high. 

The soils in this group are the most productive of wood 
crops of any soils in the county, and they have few 
management problems. They are well suited to pines 
and good-quality hardwoods. The average site indexes 
at age 50 are: yellow-poplar 100, loblolly pine 100, 
sweetgum 100, oak 90, and shortleaf pine 80. The approx- 
imate yearly growth rates in well-stocked, natural stands 
up to age 60, in board. feet per acre (Doyle rule), are: 
yellow-poplar 430, loblolly pine 490, and sweetgum 430. 

The erosion hazard is slight. The equipment limita- 
tion is moderate to severe; some of the soils are likely to 
stay wet-for several months, and roots may be damaged 
if heavy machinery is used. 

Seedling mortality is slight, and competition from 
invading, undesirable plants is severe. The competing 
vegetation needs to be removed in order to insure a fully 
stocked stand of any one species. The windthrow hazard 
is moderate. Planting is usually unnecessary. 

About 29,712 acres is in this group. 
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Woodland group 6 


This group consists of poorly drained or somewhat 
poorly drained soils on low stream terraces and first 
bottoms. These soils have a high water table. The 
surface layer is friable silt loam to sandy loam. The 
subsoil is a mixture of materials and is mottled. Permea- 
bility is slow, and the water-holding capacity is high. 
Flooding is a hazard. 

The soils in this group are highly productive of wood 
crops and are well suited to good-quality hardwoods. 
Pines grow well where the water table is not too high. 
The average site indexes at age 50 are: yellow-poplar 
100, sweetgum 100, oak 80, loblolly pine 100, and short- 
leaf pine 90. The approximate yearly growth rates in 
well-stocked, natural stands up to age 60, in board feet 
per acre (Doyle rule), are: yellow-poplar 430 and 
loblolly pine 490. 

The erosion hazard is slight. The equipment limita- 
tion is severe, as these soils are wet for several months in 
winter and spring and roots are damaged if heavy equip- 
ment is used. 

Seedling mortality is slight, and plant competition is 
severe. ‘The less desirable plants need to be removed in 
order to insure a fully stocked stand of any one species. 
The windthrow hazard is moderate to severe. Root 
systems are shallow because of the high water table, and 
individual trees are likely to be windthrown during winds 
of high velocity. 

Species to be favored in management are yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum, oak, and loblolly pine. Planting usually is 
unnecessary. Desirable species are likely to reseed 
naturally. 

About 10,362 acres is in this group. 


Woodland group 7 


The one soil in this group, Buncombe loamy sand, is 
deep, loose, and excessively drained. It is on first bottoms. 
It is likely to be overwashed and scoured. Permeability 
is very rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 

This soul is moderately to highly productive of wood 
crops. Once the roots have grown into the moist layers 
of this soil, trees do well. The average site indexes at age 
50 are: yellow-poplar 90, sweetgum 90, loblolly pine 80, 
and oak 80. ‘The approximate yearly growth rates in well- 
stocked, natural stands up to age 60, in board feet per 
acre (Doyle rule), are: yellow-poplar 430 and loblolly 
pine 370. 

The erosion hazard, equipment limitation, and wind- 
throw hazard are slight. Seedling mortality and plant 
competition are moderate. During periods of drought, 
there is not enough moisture in the soil to meet the needs of 
seedlings or invading plants. Species preferred for plant- 
ing are, in order of preference, loblolly pine and slash pine. 

About 1,006 acres is in this group. 


Use of the Soils For Wildlife and Fish ‘ 


Many of the soils of Randolph County produce food, 
cover, and protection for many species of wildlife. Some 
species frequent woodland, others prefer open farmland, 
and many require a water habitat. 


_‘Ropert EB. Waters, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, as- 
sisted with the preparation of this section. 
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Bobwhites, mourning doves, rabbits, squirrels, and non- 
game birds are common throughout the county. Deer and 
wild turkeys find suitable habitats in the fairly large areas 
of well-watered woodland. Wild ducks and beavers live 
on the bottom lands along the Tallapoosa and Little Talla- 
poosa Rivers. Beaver dams are common along these rivers 
and also along many of the smaller streams. Many farms 
have suitable sites for fishponds, and 10 streams in the 
county afford some fishing. These streams total 130 miles 
in length, have a surface area of 1,434 acres, and are 8 to 
200 feet wide. Most of them, however, are too cool for 
bass and bluegill and too warm for trout. Bluegill, large- 
mouth bass, redeye bass, and sunfish are the principal sport 
fish. The Tallapoosa and Little Tallapoosa Rivers also 
have crappie Ane various species of catfish. 

The soils of the county have been placed in four groups 
on the basis of their suitability as habitats for specified 
kinds of wildlife. A description of each group is given in 
this section of the report. Table 3 rates the suitability 
of specific plants as food for particular kinds of birds and 
animals. Table 4 rates the suitability of each of these 
plants to the soils of each wildlife suitability group. Cover 
isabundant. The climate is such that cover can be grown 
readily if needed. 

Practical help in planning and establishing good-quality 
habitats for wildlife or fish may be obtained from the work 
unit conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service. 

A summary of the food and habitat needs of the more 
important wildlife species in the county follows. 

Bwaver.—Beavers eat only vegetation, mostly bark, 
roots, and green plants. Tender bark or the cambium of 
alder, ash, birch, cottonwood, maple, pine, sweetgum, and 
willow is their principal tree food. Beavers also eat 
honeysuckle, grasses, weeds, and the tender shoots of 
elder. Acorns and corn are choice foods. The chief 
feeding areas are within 150 feet of water. 

Boswurire.—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, 
blackberries, browntop millet, wild black cherries, corn, 
cowpeas, flowering dogwood, Japanese millet, annual 


lespedeza, bicolor lespedeza, mulberries, pecans, pine, 
common ragweed, sweetgum, tickclover (beggarlice), 
and wheat. Bobwhites also eat. many insects. The 


food must be close to vegetation that provides shade 
and protection from predators and adverse weather. 

Drer.—Choice foods are acorns, bahiagrass, clover, 
corn, cowpeas, Japanese honeysuckle, oats, rescuegrass, 
ryegrass, and wheat. Woodlands of 500 acres or more 
usually furnish adequate cover. 

Dove, Mourntne.—Choice foods are browntop millet, 
corn, Japanese millet, pine seed, pokeberry, common 
ragweed, sweetgum seed, and wheat. Doves do not eat 
insects, green leaves, or fruit. They drink water daily. 

Ducx.—Choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop 
millet, corn, Japanese millet, smartweed seed, and wheat. 
These foods must be covered with water to be readily 
available to ducks, but occasionally ducks will eat acorns 
and corn on dry land. : 

Fox, Gray anp Rep.—Mice, rabbits, grasshoppers, 
and fresh carrion, when available, make up 75 to 90 per- 
cent of the fox’s diet. Foxes also eat apples, black cherries 
persimmons, other fruits, and corn. 

Razssrr.—Choice foods are clover, oats, rescuegrass, 
rye, ryegrass, vetch, wheat, and other succulent vege- 
tation. Long grass growing up through loose brush is 
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probably the best natural cover. Sericea lespedeza- 
provides good cover. 

Raccoon.—About half of the raccoons’ diet consists of 
crayfish, fish, frogs, and grasshoppers. The other half 
consists of blackberries, mulberries, persimmons, poke- 
berries, other fruits, acorns, and beechnuts. 

Squrrren.—cChoice foods are acorns, beechnuts, wild 
black cherry, corn, flowering dogwood, hickory nuts, 
mulberries, pecans, pine seeds, and wheat. 

Turkey, Witp.— Turkeys prefer large areas of wood- 
land—generally 2,000 acres or more in size. They drink 
water daily and often roost in large trees over-or near 
water. Choice foods include insects, acorns, bahiagrass, 
beechnuts, browntop millet, clover leaves, corn, cowpeas, 
flowering dogwood, wild grapes, blackberries, mulberries, 
ones pecans, pine seeds, rescuegrass, ryegrass forage, and 
wheat. 

Noncame Birps.—Several species of nongame birds 
eat nothing but insects. Some eat insects, nuts, and 
fruits, and others eat insects, nuts, fruits, and acorns. 

Frsu.—Bass, bluegill, and channel catfish are the prin- 
cipal game fish (fig. 13). The choice foods of bluegill are 
insects, insect larvae, and aquatic worms. Bass and 
channel catfish feed on small fish. The supply of food 
depends on the fertility of the water, on the nature of the 
soils of the watershed, and somewhat on the nature of the 
soils in the bottom of the pond. For the most part, the 
ponds in Randolph County are low in fertility and the 
surrounding soils are acid. Consequently, fertilizer and 
lime are needed in ponds to insure the production of an 
adequate supply of food. 

Wildlife group 1 

This group consists of deep, well-drained soils on up- 
lands and stream terraces. ‘The slope range is 0 to 25 
percent. The surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam 
to clay loam and is 3 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
friable to firm sandy clay loam to clay. These soils are 
easy to work. Infiltration and permeability are moderate 
to rapid, and the available moisture capacity is moderately 
high. The erosion hazard is slight to severe in cultivated 
areas. 

The soils in this group make up about 43 percent of the 
county, and about 35 percent of the acreage is cultivated or 
pastured. These soils are suited to many plants that are 
choice food for several species of wildlife. They are not 
suitable for flooding for duck fields. Many of the drain- 
ageways provide favorable sites for small farm ponds 
(fig. 14). : 

Wildlife group 2 

This group consists of shallow, well-drained soils on 
uplands. The slope range is 6 to 40 percent. The surface 
layer is fine sandy loam and is 3 to 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is thin, friable clay to clay loam. Permeability 
is moderate to moderately rapid, and the available mois- 
ture capacity is low. The erosion hazard is moderate to 
high. 

The soils in this group make up about 45 percent of the 
county, and about 85 percent of the acreage is wooded. 
These soils are marginal for or poorly suited to most plants 
that support wildlife, because they are low in available 
moisture and are shallow over rock. Many of the drain- 
ageways provide favorable sites for small farm ponds. 
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TABLE 3.—Suitability of specified plants as food for wildlife 


[Figure 1 indicates that the plant is choice food (attractive and nutritious); 2 indicates that the plant is fair (useful when choice foods 
are gone); 3 indicates that the plant is unimportant (may be eaten in small amounts) ] 


Nongame birds ! 


Bobwhite Grain | Acorn 
Plant quail Deer | Dove | Duck} Rabbit | Squirrel | Turkey | Raccoon and and 
seed nut Fruit 
eaters | caters eaters 
3 


Blackgum__- 
Browntop millet. 
Cherry, black_ 
Chufa_--- 
Clover_ 
Corn.- 
Cowpeas 
Crabgrass- 
Cranesbill_ 
Dewberry - -- 
Dogwood, flowerin; 
Elderberry - - 


Honeysuck pi 
Wuckleberry_----- 
Japanese millet_ 


Lespedeza, annu 
Lespedeza, bicolo: 
Lespedeza, sericea. 
Lespedeza, wild_ 


Pyracantha_..-- 
Ragweed, commo: 
Rescuegrass - - ~- 


Ryegrass. 
8 martweod x 
Sorghum, grain 
Sourwood._ 
Soybean. -- 
Sumac, smooth_ 
Sweetgum___--- 
Tickelover (beggarlice 
Vetch___ 
Walnu 
Wheat_ 
Yellow-poplar.. 
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'The grain and seed eaters are the blackbirds, cardinals, gold- 
Chickadees, grackles, bluejays, 
The fruit eaters are 


finches, juncos, and sparrows. 


titmice, and woodpeckers eat acorns and nuts. f 
the blucbirds, catbirds, mockingbirds, robins, and cedar waxwings. 
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2 Grain sorghum is a choice food of most grain feeders; however, 
it attracts flocks of unwanted birds, such as blackbirds, cowbirds, 
Grain sorghum also rots quickly in this humid 
These factors limit its value and suitability as a wild- 
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Figure 13.—Farm pond furnishes fishing, swimming, boating, and other recreation. Such ponds are a source of income for many farms. 


Figure 14.—Well-managed farm pond furnishes good fishing and 


recreation. Loblolly pine in background, on Madison gravelly 
fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, protects water- 
shed. This soil is in wildlife group 1. 


Wildlife group 3 


This group consists of deep, well drained and moderately 
well drained soils along and at the head of small drain- 
ageways and on first bottoms that are flooded occasionally. 
The surface layer is fine sandy loam to silt loam and is 5 


to 15 inches thick. It overlies sandy loam to silty clay 
loam. These soils are easy to work. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderately high to low. Erosion is no 
hazard except where floods cause scouring. 

The soils in this group are well distributed and make up 
about 8 percent of the county. About 60 percent of the 
acreage is cultivated or pastured. These soils are suited 
to most of the plants that are choice food for wildlife. 


Wildlife group 4 


This group consists of deep, poorly drained, nearly 
level soils along and at the head of small drainageways, on 
first bottoms, on upland flats, and on low stream terraces. 
The surface layer is loam or silt loam and is 4 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is gray sandy loam to clay. 
The soils on first bottoms are flooded frequently. These 
soils have a high water table and are covered with water 
for long periods. They are difficult to work and, unless 
artificially drained and protected from flooding, .are 
poorly suited to cultivated crops. Erosion is no problem 
except where floods cause scouring. : 

The soils in this group make up about 3 percent of the 
county, and nearly all of the acreage is wooded. The only 
wildlife food plants to which these soils are suited are 
Japanese millet and smartweed for ducks and the woody 
plants eaten by beaver. Some areas are suitable for 
flooding for duck fields. There are many beaver dams. 
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Tasie 4.—Suitability of plants to soils, by wildlife suitabil- 
aty groups 
[Figure 1 indicates that the plant is suited to the soils; 2 indicates 


marginal suitability; 3 incicates that the plant is either poorly 
suited or not suitable] 


Soil groups 


Plant 


1 2 3 4 


Apple-_- 
Bahiagrass. 


Blackgum _ ~~ 
Browntop mi 
Cherry, black_ 
Chufa___-_ 


Dewberry-_.. 
Dogwood, flowerin, 
Elderberry-_-_---- 
Eim._.-_ 
Grape, wild 
Greenbrier. 


Huckleberry _ 

Japanese millet. 
Johnsongrass__ 
Lespedeza, annua 
Lespedeza, bicolor 
Lespedeza, sericea. 
Lespedeza, wild_ 
Maple. 
Milkpea (Galactia 
Mulberry-- 
Oak_- 


Partridgepea. 
Paspalum, bull 
Peanut... 


Sorghum, grain }_ 
Sourwood__ 
Soybean___ 
Sumac, smooth 
Swectgum_._----_- 
Tickelover (beggarlice) 
Vetch. _- 
Walnut. 
Wheat - 
Yellow-poplar 


DOM HH EHO Re Re eR NR ee ee OR 
WWNNE NNN NNWONN NNN NE NWN NNN HE WWWWWOWNNWWHNN ENN NNN NN NNN WONWNN WWW 


CNN NE NN NEN WENN ENN ENON N NE ENR H WE SHEN W ENN NE RN NEN ENDED NNN ONWND 
BPN REWER EEE EE NNN WHEN ERE EN EEN ENN NEE EWE Eee 


1 Grain sorghum is a choice food of most grain feeders but is limited 
in value and suitability because the humid climate causes it to rot 
and because it attracts undesirable birds, such as blackbirds, 
ecowbirds, and sparrows. 


“and’structures to conserve soil and water. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Use of the Soils For Engineering’ 


This soil survey was made primarily for agricultural 
purposes, but it contains information that is of use 
-bo engineers. Special emphasis has been placed on the 
engineering properties that affect irrigation, farm ponds, 
The properties 
most important to engineers are permeability, shear 
strength, compaction characteristics, drainage, shrink- 
swell characteristics, grain size, plasticity, corrosion 
potential, and reaction. Depth to water table, depth to 
bedrock, and topography also are important. 

The information in this survey can be used to— 


- 1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

_ 2. Make preliminary estimates of the soil properties 
that affect the planning of agricultural drainage 
systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, diver- 
sion terraces, and other structures for conserva- 
tion of soil and water. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations that will aid in 
selecting locations for highways, airports, pipe- 
lines, and cables and in planning detailed inves- 
tigations at the selected locations. 

4. Locate probable sources of gravel and other 
construction material. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop. information 
that will be useful in planning engineering 
practices and in designing and maintaining en- 
gineering structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soils for cross-coun- 
try movement of vehicles and construction equip- 
ment. 

7. Supplement the information ‘obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs to make maps and reports that can be 
used readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for con- 
struction purposes. 


With the soil map for identification of soil areas, the 
engineering interpretations reported here can be useful 
for many purposes. It should be emphasized that these 
interpretations may not eliminate the need for samplirig 
and testing at the site of specific engineering works in- 
volving heavy loads and where the excavations are deeper 
than the depths of layers here reported. Even in these 
situations, the soil map is useful for planning more de- 
tailed field investigations and for suggesting the kinds of 
problems that may be expected. 

Although the detailed soil map at the back of this 
survey and the tables in the following pages serve as 
guides for evaluating the soils, a detailed investigation at 
the site of proposed construction is needed because as 
much as 15 percent of an area designated as a specific 
soil on the map may consist of areas of other soils too 


‘Prepared by J. C. Busu, agricultural engineer, and M. E. 
Srepuens, State soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, and 
engineers of the Alabama State Highway Department and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. . : 


RANDOLPH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


small to be shown on the published map. Additiona 
information on the properties of soils can be found in the 
sections “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of 
the Soils” and “How This Soil Survey Was Made.” 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists may have a 
special meaning in soil science and may be unfamiliar to 
or have a different meaning to engineers. These terms 
are defined in the Glossary. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


Two systems of classifying soils for engineering purposes 
are in general use: the AASHO system and the Unified 
system. Both are used in this survey. 

Most highway ‘engineers classify soil materials in 
accordance with the system approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2). 
In this system, all soil materials are classified in seven 
principal groups. The groups range from A-1, which 
consists of soils that have the highest bearing capacity, to 
A-7, which consists of soils that have the lowest strength 
when wet. The relative engineering value of the soils 
within each group is indicated by a group index number. 
‘These numbers range from 0 for the best materials to 20 
for the poorest. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified classification 
system (10). This system is based on identification of 
soils according to their texture and plasticity and on 
their performance as engineering construction material. 
Soil materials are identified as coarse grained—gravels 


(G) and sands (S)—and fine grained—silts (M) and clays - 


(C). SM and SC identify sands that contain fines of 
silt and clay; ML and CL, silts and clays that have a low 
liquid limit; MH and O8, silts and clays that have a high 
liquid limit; and GM and CM, gravels and clays that 
contain fines of silt. 


Engineering Test Data 


Samples of the principal types of nine extensive soil 
series in Randolph County were tested, according to 
standard procedures, by the Alabama State Highway 
Department. The results of these tests are shown in 
table 5. 

The test data show some variations in physical prop- 
erties, but they probably do not show the maximum 
variations in the B and C horizons of each series. All 
samples were obtained within a depth of 7 feet. Conse- 
quently, the data may not be adequate for estimating 
the characteristics of soil material in deep cuts in rolling 
or hilly topography. 

Some of the soil types were sampled in two or more 
places. The ortho profile is the most nearly typical of 
the series as it occurs in this county. The other profiles 
were sampled to show significant variations’ within the 
concept of the series. 

The engineering classifications in table 5 are based on 
data obtained by mechanical analysis and by tests made 
to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. The AASHO 
classifications include the group index numbers. 
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Estimated Properties 


Table 6 gives, for the soils of each series recognized in 
the county, estimates of soil properties significant in 
engineering and estimates of the engimeering classifications 
of the soils according to both the AASHO and the Unified 
systems. The estimates are for typical profiles, usually 
to a depth of no more than 7 feet. They are based on 
the test data shown in table 5, on test data obtained from 
similar soils in this county or from soils of other counties, 
or on past experience in engineering construction. Since 
the estimates are for only the ortho, or typical, soil 
profile, considerable variation from the estimates shown 
in table 6 should be anticipated. 


Interpretation of Engineering Properties 


Table 7 lists, for each soil series in Randolph County, 
interpretations of specific properties as they affect the 
suitability of the soils for various engineering purposes. 


: These interpretations are based on the test data shown in 


table 5, on the estimates shown in table 6, and on field 
experience and performance. They apply only to the 
typical soil of each series and do not allow for variations 
within-the series. : 

The northern and western parts of Randolph County 
(approximately % to % of the total area) are predonu- 
nantly Louisa soils. ‘These soils are very shallow and are 
underlain by rock. As a result, roadbuilding and other 
operations requiring earthmoving are somewhat difficult. 
Removal of large amounts of rock is necessary to achieve 
reasonable grades. There are several isolated areas of 
granite outcrops. Each area covers several acres. The 
outcrops make construction prohibitively expensive. 

The terrace soils in the northeastern part of the county 
are underlain by thick beds of gravel suitable for road- 
building material (fig.15, p. 48). 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils — 


This section discusses the factors that are involved in 
soil formation and relates them to the development of 
the soils in Randolph County. It explains the system 
of classification used in this survey, describes the great 
soil groups represented, and also describes a typical pro- 
file of a soil of each soil series in the county. 


Formation of the Soils 


Factors that contribute to the formation of soils are 
parent material, climate, living organisms, relief, and time. 
‘All of these factors are important, but in different loca- 
tions and under different conditions, some have more 
effect than others. 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors of soil 
formation, but the effects of climate and vegetation are 
modified by relief. Relief affects surface drainage, per- 
colation of water, and the rate of erosion. The parent 
material, which also modifies the effects of climate and 
vegetation, affects the kind of profile that can be formed 
and in some places determines it almost entirely. Finally, 
time is needed for changing the parent material into a 
soil profile. Normally, a long period is required for the 
development of a distinct profile. : 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLE 5.—Engineering 


[Tests performed by Division 4, Alabama State Highway Department, in accordance with 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Moisture-density 
data ! 
Alabama Depth 
Soil type and location of sample Parent material report from Horizon 
mumber surface Maximum | Optimum 
dry moisture 
density 
In. Lb, per Pet, 
cu. ft. 

Appling gravelly sandy loam: SEWNE}4 | Granite, gneiss, and 1721 0 to6 118 10 

sec. 32, T. 218., R. 13 EB. (Ortho). schist. 1723 | 13 to 26 112 15 
1765 | 41 to 67 107 16 
1753 | 67 to 77 110 17 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam: NIU4NE1 | Granite, gneiss, and 1738 0 to6 109 12 

sec. 11, T. 218., R. 13 E. (Ortho). schist. 1760 10 to 42 95 25 
1759 42 to 62 96 22 
1732 62 to 77 98 23 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam: NW148SWi4 | Granite, gneiss, schist, 1748 0 to 6 118 12 
sec. 12, T. 22 8. R. 12 TE. (Grading to and basic rocks. 1743 | 10 to 32 87 30 
Lloyd). 1722 37 to 64 104 17 

Chewacla silt loam: SEMSE sec. 1, T. | Alluvium from Piedmont 1733 0tod 86 27 
22 8., R. 10 E. (Ortho). Upland. 1729 | 18 to 60 96 22 

Chewacla silt loam: NWSEY sec. 31, T. | Alluvium from Piedmont 1727 0 to 9 87 28 
218., R. 12 HB. (Grading to Wehadkee). Upland. 1726 21 to 60 108 16 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam: NE}4 | Graphitic mica schist. 1754 2to8 AQ ee ces 112 13 
SE}{ sec. 4, T. 18 S., R. 12 E. (Weathered 1761 | 13 to 24 | B2t___-__-____. 98 22 
schist at 39 inches). 

Louisa gravelly sandy loam: SEM4NEL4 | Quartz mica schist. 1737 Oto 5 111 15 
sec. 32, T. 18 S., R. 11 E. (Grading to 1739 5 to 13 102 22 
Madison). 1745 13 to 65 106 17 

Louisa slaty loam: NEMNEY sec. 24, T. | Phyltite and mica 1734 2to07 100 19 
208., R. 10 BE. (Phyllite at 24 inches). schist. 1747 7 to 24 110 16 

Louisa stony sandy loam: NEMSEX{ sec. | Mica schist. 1750 |} 3 to9 100 19 
1, T. 22 8., R. 10 E. (Ortho). 1746 9 to 24 112 15 

Madison gravelly clay loam: NW14NE14 | Residuum from mica 1736 0 to 3 109 15 
sec, 26, T. 18 S, R. 11 E. (Severely schist. 1740 3 to 18 96 25 
eroded). 1755 | 23 to 60 100 21 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: NW44 | Mica schist. 1751 1to6 102 18 
NEM sec. 22, T.198., R.12E. (Ortho). 1763 10 to 28 91 30 

1724 | 38 to 60 106 18 

. Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: SE4 | Residuum from mica 1756 0 to 5 105 19 
SW sec. 7, T. 225. R. 11 BE. (Thin | schist. 1758 9 to 16 101 21 
B2 horizon). 1731 16 to 42 104 18 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: NW} | Graphitic mica schist. 1770 0to4 92 22 
SEY sce. 14, T.19S., R12 E. (Ortho). 1728- 12 to 34 94 27 

1769 | 34 to 44 105 18 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: SW14 | Graphitic mica schist. 1768 0to4 96 21 
SEY sec. 33, T. 208., R. 12 BE. (Thin 1725 8 to 16 101 20 
B horizon). 1767 | 16 to 22 104 19 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: NIM | Graphitic mica schist. 1766 0 to 5 91 22 
NEY sec. 23, T. 18 8., R.12 BE. (Thick 1730 | 13 to 42 91 27 
B horizon). 1757 | 42 to 63 98 23 

Mantachie fine sandy loam: SWI4NE | Alluvium from Piedmont 1752 | - 0 to 18 103 20 
sec. 3 T. 20S, R. 11 E. (Grading to Upland. 1764 | 20 to 61 113 13 
Congaree). 


RANDOLPH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


test data 


standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2) 
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Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sicve— Percentage] Liquid | Plasticity 
smaller limit index 
3-in, than AASHO Unified ® 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 | 0.002 mm. 
¥-in. | (4.7 mm.) {| (2.0 mm.) |(0.42 mm.)| (0.074 
mm.) 
80 78 53 22 AL 14 
86 85 68 46 35 37 
96 93 67 45 35 47 
99 96 66 40 31 46 
92 91 86 28 8 NP 
100 99 97 72 58 56 
99 99 98 64 . 46 44 
100 99 97 59 42 45 
100} > 86 82 80 “65 21 10 18 
100 99 93 81 69 68 
100 99 77 49 38 53 
100 99 98 93 60 48 5 | A-5(10) ML. 
100 99 98 93 42 40 9 | A-4(8)_ ML, 
99 93 89 83 63 49 10 | A-5(10) ML. 
99 99 97 68 40 34 9 | A-4(7)~ ML-CL 
91 83 76 55 25 22 2 | A-4(4)__ ML. 
97 91 86 74 54 52 21 | A-7-5(15)_ -| ME. 
100 99 88 76 60 31 18 24 NP 
wero 100 99 90 87 53 Al 50 15 
100 98 92 85 63 29 17 43 4 
100 89 72 59 50 43 29 38 4 
100 81 60 50 44 39 24 33 8 
5100 97 78 58 47 25 13 45 3 
100 85 77 63 45 29 10 39 3 
100 82 75 72 64 34 19 27 3 
ee eee 100 99 93 68 59 52 17 
Veen Semuse | pecue sus seis ee 100 93 48 18 4L 4 
100 96 92 83 V7 45 26 27 1 
thewe hate 100 99 97 94 78 62 55 16 
GtSS ate eS 100 99 91 78 50 17 48 il 
100 99 95 85 67 43 24 33 2 
nodagititese 100 99 95 75 58 45 59 23 
hae ik aad, 100 99 94 60 38 22 52 13 
100 99 83 73 64 38 22 85 NP 
100 99 94 87 83 68 54 47 8 
100 90 69 64 58 38 7 39 5 
100 89 64 57 52 33 18 34 1 
eect ves 100 95 90 82 60 46 42 14 
100 98 85 76 70 52 30 46 9 
93 88 84 61 28 32 1 
99 98 97 83 65 54 18. 
99 99 97 75 23 49 12 
100 99 98 55 25 28 1 
100 99 98 43 20 22 1 
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TaBLe 5.—Engineering 


Moisture-density 
data! 
Alabama Depth 
Soil type and location of sample Parent material report from. Horizon 
number surface Maximum | Optimum 
dry moisture 
density 
In, Tb. per Pet. 
cu, fl. 

Pacolet sandy loam: SEINE sec. 5, | Granite, gneiss, and 1735 0to5 109 15 
T. 22S, R. 13 E. (Shallow—thin B schist. 1742 | 12 to 20 99 21 
horizon). 1741 20 to 31 94 24 

Wedowee gravelly sandy loam: NE}4 | Granite, gneiss, and 1749 0tod5 122 10 
SEY acc. 26, T. 218., R. 13 E. (Shal- schist. 1744 | 12 to 25 111 14 
low—thin B horizon). 1762 | 25 to 38 96 23 


1 Based on AASHO Designation: T 99-57, Method A (2). 

2 Mechanical analysis according to the AASHO Designation: T 88-57 (2). Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from 
results obtained by the soil survey “procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In-the AASHO procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the 
material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data used 
in this table are not suitable for naming textural classes for soils. 


TaBLe 6.—Estimated 


Classification 
Depth to | Depth from 


Soil series and map symbols bedrock surface 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Ft, In. 
Altavista (AaA, AaB, AgB, AgC2)..-------- 7 to 15 0to6 | Fine sandy loam. .- A-2 or A-4_.- 
6 to 44 | Sandy clay loam_-_ A623 223552325) 
Appling (AIB2, AIC2, ApB2, ApC2)--------- 10+ 0to6 Sandy loam--. A-2 or A-4__- 
6 to 13 | Loam__--- A-4__. 


13 to 67 | Sandy clay. 
67 to 77 | Sandy loam--- 


Augusta (AuA, AuB).--------------------- 10+ 0to7 | Fine sandy loam--. 
7 to 31 | Sandy clay-.- 
Buncombe (Bu) - ------------------------- 10+ 0 to 48 Toamy sand or loamy fine 
sand. 
Cecil (CeB3, CeC3, CeD3, CeE3, CgB2, 5 to 20 0 to 6 Gravelly sandy loam or SM or SC__-_-| A-2 or A-4__- 
CgC2, CgD2). gravelly clay loam. 
6 to 62 | Clay...-.-.---------.--- ML or MH---} A-7_.--.----- 
Chewacla (Cn) .-------------------------- 5 to 10 O0to9 | Silt loam 
9 to 60 | Silt loam or loam_.- ct eee Rees 
Congaree silt loam (Co) ------------------- 10+ 0 to 24 | Silt loam_-_-------------- ML or SM....| A-4..-------- 
24 to 56 | Sandy loam to silt loam__._-] SM or ML_._-; A-2 or A-4__. 
Davidson (DaB3, DaC3, DaD3, DgB2, DgC2, 4to 10 0 to 6 Gravelly sandy loam or SMucososess3 A-4..202----- 
DgD2, DgE2). clay loam. 
6 to 40 | Clay or clay loam. .------ MH, CH, or | A-7_--------- 
CL. 
Hulett (HuB2, HuC, HuC2)___------------ 4to8 0 to 13 | Gravelly fine sandy loam_..| SM or ML_..-| A-2 or A-4__- 


13 to 39 | Clay--------------------- MH oe soe ART eed 


test data—Continued 
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Mechanieal analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage} Liquid | Plasticity 
smaller limit index 
3-in. than AASHO Unified 3. . 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 | 0.002 mm. ‘ 

¥-in. | (4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) |(0.42 mm.)] (0.074 
mm.) 

98 93 59 26 12 30 NP 

99 98 79 61 49 49 18 

97 95 74 58 49 64 20 

88 84 54 25 11 15 NP 

99 95 66 48 35 40 19 

100 99 75 56 46 56 23 


ine classification. 


4 Nonplastic. 


5 Based on sample as received in laboratory. 


Data not corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. 


3 SCS and BPR have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within 2 points of the A-line are to be given a border- 
Examples of borderline classification obtained by this use are SM-SC, ML-CL, and GM-SM. 


properties 
Percentage passing sieve— 
Available water Shrink-swell 

Permeability capacity Reaction Dispersion potential 

No, 4 No. 10 No, 200 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
dni. In. fin. of soit pH 
70 to 100 | 80 to 100 30 to 50 2 to 6. 0. 08 to 0. 16 4,5 to 5.5 Low. 
70 to 100 | 80'to 100 55 to 75 0. 63 to 2 0. 08 to 0. 16 4.5t05.5 Low. 
75 to 100 | 70 to 100 25 to 50 2 to 6.3 0. 08 to 0. 16 4.510 5.5 Low. 
90 to 100 | 85 to 100 40 to 55 0. 63 to 2 0. 08 to 0. 16 4,505.5 Low. 
85 to 100 | 80 to 100 40 to 60 0. 63 to 2 0. 08 to 0. 16 4.5 105.5 Moderate. 
75 to 100 | 80 to 100. 40 to 60 0. 2 to 0, 63 0. 08 to 0. 12 4,5 to 5.5 Moderate to low. 
90 to 100 | 85 to 100 40 to 50 2106.3 0. 08 to 0. 12 4.5 t0 5 Low. 
90 to 100 | 85 to 100 50 to 65 0. 2 to 0. 63 0. 08 to 0. 12 4.5 to 5 Moderate. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 20 to 35 >6.3 0. 04 to 0. 08 4.5 05.5 Low. 
80 to 100 | 70 to 95 20 to 40 2t0 6.3 0. 08 to 0. 14 4.5 to 5.5 | High_-.-_------ Low. 
90 to 100 | 95 to 100 50 to 80 0. 63 to 2 0. 08 to 0. 16 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate... _-_- Moderate. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 55 to 95 0. 63 to 2 0. 12 to 0. 16 4,5 t0 5.5 | Moderate....--- Low. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 45 to 95 0. 63 to 2 0. 14 to 0. 16 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate..____- Low. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 45 to 90 0. 63 to 2 0. 12 to 0. 16 4,5 to 5.5 | Moderate._._... Low to mod- 
erate. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 20 to 60 2t06.3 0. 08 to 0. 16 4.50 5.5 | High.-._.-_---- Low. 
75 to 90 | 70 to 90 35 to 45 2 to 6.3 0. 08 to 0. 10 4.5 to 5.5.| High.-...-...-- Low. 
95 to 100 | 90 to 100 60 to 70 0. 2 to 0. 63 0. 12 to 0, 16 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate_____-- Moderate to 
igh. 

75 to 95 70 to 85 30 to 55 2 to 6.3 0. 08 to 0, 14 4.5 to 5.5 | High---..------ Low. 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 55 to 85 0. 63 to 2 0. 12 to 0. 16 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate._..-..| Moderate. 
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TaBLe 6.—Lstimated 


Madison 


Classification 
Depth to | Depth from 
Soil series and map symbols bedrock surface 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Ft, In 
Louisa (LgC, LgD, LgE, LoD, LoE, LsC2, 4 to 10+ 0 to9 Gravelly sandy loam... ---- SM cesses A-1, A-2, or 
LsD2, LsE2, LtD, LtE). A-4. 
9 to 24 | Loam or sandy loam_-__---_ SM, CM, or A-2, A-4, or 
: : A~7. 
24.) Mica: schists 2c-o2c-.ese0cd[-nnes ceetheanc|(senoeetenbeses 
Louisburg (LuC2, LuD2)_._--------------- 2to 4 0 to 16 | Stony sandy loam -__-_- A~2 or A~4___ 
16 to 36 | Sandy clay loam A-4 or A-7___ 
(MaB3, MaC3, MaD3, MaE3, 5 to 10 Oto6 | Gravelly fine sandy loam_.-| SM_.._------ A-2 or A-4___ 
MdB2, MdC2, MdD2, MdE2). 6:to38!| Clay--2 20-203 202. reel 5 
38 to 60 | Sandy loam or clay loam. -- 
Mantachie (Mt, Wk)-.-.----------------- 5 to 10 0 to 12 | Fine sandy loam --| ML 
For interpretations for Wehadkce part 12 to 42 | Sandy loam ML or SM...) A-4__-------- : 
of Wk, see Wehadkee series. 
Ochlockonee (Oc, Ok)---------- sesteetas 10+ 0 to 8 Fine sandy loam--__.------ ML or SM__-| A~4._-..----- 
8 to 40 | Sandy loam__.--.---.----- SM or ML_--) A-2 or A-4__. 
Pacolet (PcC3, PsC2, PsD2, PsE2)_-------- 2to 5 Oto 4 Sandy loam 
4 to 24 | Clay or sandy clay--_ 
Roanoke: (Ra) 322 sows scoussus eae csneeess 10+ Oto 5 
5 to 45 | Sandy clay_.----.--- MHI or CH__- 
Wedowee (WdC3, WdD3, WdE3, WgC2, 2to4 Oto 5 | Gravelly sandy loam-_- SM or ML_.-.| A-2 or A-4__. 
WeD2. WgE2). 5 to 25 | Sandy clay --| 8C or CL_.__- ae 
25 to 36 | Sandy clay or sandy clay SC or CL_---- 
loam. 
Wehadkee (Wh, Wk)-.------------------- 10+ 0 to 15 | Fine sandy loam A~4 or A-2__- 
For interpretations of Mantachie part 15 to 40 | Sandy clay loam__ A-6 or A-7__- 
of Wk, see Mantachie series. 
Wickham (WmB2, WmC2, WmD2, WnC2, 10 to 15 0 to 10 | Fine sandy loam 
WnD2). 10 to 26 | Sandy clay loam AS af 
26 to 60 | Clay loam or sandy clay_..- A-6 or A-7__- 
Wilkes (WsC2, WtD2)..-.---------------- 1to3 0to7 Sandy loam__...-----.---- A-4 or A-2__- 
7 to 12 | Loam to clay___---------- A-6 or A-7__- 
12 | Bedrock...-..-.---------- 


properties—Continued 
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Percentage passing sieve— 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) | (0,074 mm.) 

70t0 90 | 55 to 75 25 to 45 
60 to 100 | 50 to 90 20 to 55 
70 to 90 65 to 75 30 to 40 
80 to 90 | 75 to 85 40 to 60 
75 to 95 70 to 85 30 to 45 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 55 to 80 
95 to 100 | 90 to 100 35 to 50 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 55 to 95 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 45 to 95 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 45 to 90 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 20 to 60 
80 to 100 | 70 to 95 20 to 40 
90 to 100 | 95 to 100 50 to 80 
95 to 100 | 85 to 100 55 to 75 
90 to 100 | 90 to 100 50 to 75 
20 to 60 | 75 to 90 20 to 60 
40 to 75 | 85 to 95 40 to 75 
40 to 75 | 85 to 95 40 to.75 
95 to 100 | 95 to 100 30 to 50 
95 to 100 | 90 to 100 50 to 70 
75 to 100 | 70 to 85 30 to 50 
90 to 100 | 80 to 90 - 55 to 75 
90 to 100 | 80 to 95 55 to 75 
90 to 100 | 70 to 90 30 to 50 
90 to 100 | 85 to 100 50 to 70 


Available water 
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Shrink-swell 


Permeability capacity Reaction Dispersion potential 
In.jhr. In. fin. of soil pH “ 
2 to 6 0. 08 to 0. 12 4.5 to 5.5 | High---_______- Low. 
2406.3 O1to .15 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate to Low. 
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high. 


High. 


Moderate_ 
Moderate 


High. 
Moderate.__ 


Moderate.__ 
Moderate. - 


g) 
Moderate_ 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate_ 


High 
Moderate. 
Moderate 


Moderate_------ 
Moderate to 
low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low to moder- 
ate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Low. 

Moderate. 

Moderate to 
low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. : 
Moderate’ to 
high. 
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TasLe 7.—Interpretation of 


Suitability as source of-— Soil features affecting— 
Soil series and map 
symbols Farm ponds 
Topsoil Sand Gravel Road fill Highways 
Reservoir area 
Altavista (AaA, AaB, Uppermost 6 Unsuitable... _| Fair; good at Good: work- Gentle slopes; Moderate scep- 
AgB, AgC2). inches good; depth of 40 ability good, good drain- age; strata of 
subsoil poor, to 50 inches age; depth to sand and 
in places. bedrock, 7 to gravel at 
15 feet or depth of 36 
more. to 48 inches 
in places. 

Appling (AIB2, AIC2, Uppermost 8 Unsuitable.__.| Unsuitable_..-_- Good: topsoil | Depth to bed- Moderate seep- 

ApB2, ApC2). inches fair; is used for rock, 10 feet age. 
subsoil poor, surfacing or more. 
newly graded 
roads. 

Augusta (AuA, AuB)----~ Topsoil fair; Unsuitable.._-| Unsuitable--_-_-- Faites a52c5 2253 High water Slow seepage___. 
subsoil poor. table in wet 

seasons. 

Buncombe (Bu)---------- Poor: poorly Good..---.-- Unsuitable__..._. Good___--.---- Subject to Rapid seepage-._ 
graded sand. flooding. 

Cecil (CeB3, CeC3, CeD3, | Uppermost 10 Unsuitable__..| Unsuitable_..--- Fair: high clay | Depth to bed- Moderate seep- 

CeE3, CgB2, CgC2, inches good. content. rock, 5 to 20 age. 
CgD2). feet or more. 

Chewacla (Cn)_.--------- Good: sea- Unsuitable__.-| Unsuitable__-__- Fair: poor High water Moderate seep- 
sonal high workability. table; flood- age. 
water table. ing. 

Congaree (Co)__--------- Good: oneof the ; Unsuitable..._, Unsuitable. _-_- Fair: flooding | Flooding__-__.-- Moderate to 
best sources of and overflow. rapid seepage. 
topsoil in 
the county. 

Davidson (DaB3, DaC3, Fair: thin sur- | Unsuitable__..| Unsuitable_.---- Fair: compac- {| Slope and depth | Moderate to 
DaD3, DgB2, OgC2, face layer. tion difficult to rock. slow seepage. 
DgD2, DgE2). because of 

high clay con- 
tent or 
plasticity. 

Hulett (HuB2, HuC, Uppermost 12 Unsuitable..--| Unsuitable... .-- Fair: high clay {| Depth to bed- Moderate seep- 
HuC2). inches good. content. rock, 6 to 8 age. 

feet. 

Louisa (LgC, LgD, LgE, Poor: stones..-] Unsuitable....| Unsuitable.___-- Fair: shallow. -| Slope and depth | Rapid seepage 
LoD, LoE, LsC2, LsD2, to rock. through fis- 
LsE2, LtD, LtE). sures in rock, 

Louisburg (LuC2, LuD2)_.; Poor: stones__-; Unsuitable__..| Unsuitable__..--| Good._.----..- Slope and depth | Possible seepage. 

to rock. 

Madison (MaB3, MaC3, Uppermost 6 Unsuitable... Unsuitable....-| Fair: high clay | Slope and depth | Moderate seep- 
MaD3, MaE3, MdB2, inches good. content; de- to rock. age. 

MdC2, MdD2, MdE2). formed when 
wet. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds—Con. 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Septic tank 
field lines 


Moderate to high 
strength and 
stability. 


High strength and 
stability; no 
limitations, 


Moderate strength 
and stability at 
optimum mois- 
ture. 


Suitable if enough 
fines; low strength 
and stability. 


High strength and 
stability. 


High strength and 
stability at opti- 
mum moisture. 


Good workability ; 
high strength and 
stability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability at 
proper moisture. 


Good workability.._- 


Slight seepage-- 


Shallow_..--------- 


Good workability... - 


Not needed_-_-- ee 


Not needed_____.-.- 


Slow permeability ; 
subsurface drain- 
age needed. 

Not needed_-------- 


Not needed_-------- 


Seasonal high water 
table; subsurface 
drainage needed. 


Not needed___------ 


Not needed___-.---- 


Not needed___.----- 


Not needed_-_..----- 


Not needed_._..---- 


Not needed_...----- 


Moderate intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Slope; rapid intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Slow to moderate 
intake; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Rapid intake; low 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate intake; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Moderate intake; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Moderate intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Steep; low water- 
holding capacity; 
poor agricultural 
soil. 


Low water-holding 
capacity; poor 
agricultural soil. 


Moderate intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Deep; no limitations_ 


Deep; easily ter- 
raced on smoother 
slopes; some areas 
steep. 


Not needed___.----- 


Not needed. _.------ 


Erodible on steep 
slopes; no limita- 
tions on smooth 
slopes. 


Not needed_._---_-- 


Not needed__------- 


Moderately erodible__ 


Erodible on steep 
slopes; easily 
terraced on. 
smooth slopes. 


Shallow; steep... .-- 


Shallow; steep_----- 


Sloping; erodible__—_ 


Vegetation difficult 
to establish if top- 
soil is removed. 


Vegetation difficult 
to establish if top- 
soil is removed, 


Vegetation difficult 
to establish if top- 
soil is removed. 


Not needed.-_------ 


Erodible on steep 
slopes; difficult to 
establish vegeta- 
tion if topsoil is 
removed. 


Highly erodible; 
vegetation diffi- 
cult to establish 
if topsoil is re- 
moved. 


Shallow; steep. _..-- 


Shallow; steep__-.-- 


Highly erodible on 
steep slopes; 
vegetation diffi- 
cult to establish 
if topsoil has been 
removed, 


Moderate seepage. 


Moderate seepage. 


High water table; 
slow seepage. 


Subject to over- 
flow. 


Moderate seepage. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
frequent flood- 
ing. 


Flooding. 


Moderate to slow 
seepage. 


Moderate seepage. 


Shallow; steep; 
moderately 
rapid permea- 
bility. 


Shallow; steep. 


Moderate seepage. 
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Taste 7.—Interpretation of 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Soil series and map 
symbols Farm ponds 
Topsoil Sand Gravel Road fill Highways 
Reservoir area 
Mantachie (Mt, Wk)----- Good:  sea- Unsuitable.._-! Unsuitable______ Fair: poor Seasonal high Moderate seep- 
For interpretations sonal high workability. water table; age. 

for Wehadkee part water table. flooding. 

of Wk, see Wehad- 

kee series. 

Ochlockonee (Oc, Ok)----| Good: one of the ; Unsuitable____| Unsuitable_____- Fair: flooding-- -|Flooding------- Moderate to 
best sources rapid seepage. 
of topsoil in 
the county. 

Pacolet (PcC3, PsC2, Uppermost 5 Unsuitable._._| Unsuitable___..- Fair: high Depth to bed- Moderate seep- 

PsD2, PsE2). inches good. clay content. rock, 5 feet; age. 
erodible; un- 
stable, highly 
weathered 
material 
from a depth | 
of 2 feet to 
bedrock. 

Roanoke (Ra)----------- Poor: high Unsuitable____| Unsuitable___.-- Fair to poor: High water Slow seepage-__-_- 

water table. heavy clay table; flood- 
: subsoil; ing. 
plastic. 

Wedowee (WdC3, WdD3, | Uppermost 6 Unsuitable_-._| Unsuitable___--_ Good: topsoil ; Depth to bed- Moderate seep- 
WdE3, WeC2, inches fair; used for rock, 4 to 6 age. 

WgD2, WgE2). subsoil poor. surfacing feet; erodible, 
newly graded unstable, 
roads, highly weath- 
ered ma- 
terial from a 
depth of 2 
feet to bed- 
rock. 
Wehadkee (Wh, Wk).---- Fair: limited Unsuitable_...| Unsuitable... Fair: com- High water Slow seepage; 
For interpretations accessibility ; paction table; flood- high water 
for Mantachie high water difficult. ing. table. 
art of Wk, see table. 
antachie series. 

Wickham (WmB2, Uppermost 6 Unsuitable..._| Underlain by Good work- Deep; good Moderate to 
WmC2, WmD2, inches good. layers of ability; high drainage. rapid seepage. 
WnC2, WnD2), gravel at strength and 

depth of 2 to stability. 
6 feet in 
places. 

Wilkes (WsC2, WtD2)_.--| Poor: stony, Unsuitable....) Unsuitable_____- Poor: variable | Shallowness Slow seepage---- 
variable material; and slope. 
material. compaction 

difficult. 
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Soil features affect 


ing—Continued 


Farm ponds—Con. 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Irrigation 


High strength and 
stability at opti- 
mum moisture. 


Good workability; 
high strength and 
stability. 


High strength and 
stability; erodible; 
unstable, highly 
weathered under- 
lying material. 


Low strength and 
stability; sticky 
and plastic; high 
shrink-swell, 


High strength and 
stability ; no limi- 
tations; erodible, 
unstable, highly 
weathered under- 
lying material. 


Variable material; 
low strength and 
stability; high 
water content. 


High strength and 
stability ; little 
seepage. 


Variable material; 
thin soil layers. 


Seasonal high water 
table; subsurface 
drainage needed. 


Not needed__-_...~- 


Not needed__------- 


Slow permeability ; 
high water table. 


Not needed___------ 


Frequent flooding; 
subsurface drain- 
age needed. 


Not needed_---..---- 


Moderate intake; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Moderate intake; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Rapid intake; mod- 
eratcly high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Poor agricultural 
soil. 


Rapid intake; mod- 
erately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Slow permeability 
in subsoil. 


Moderate intake; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; good 
agricultural soil. 


Shallow; poor agri- 
cultural soil. 


Erodible on steep 
slopes; easily 
terraced on 
smooth slopes. 


Not needed__------- 


Moderately deep; 
easily terraced on 
smooth slopes. 


Shallow; stony _._-- 


Highly erodible; 
vegetation difficult 
to establish if 
topsoil is re- 
moved, 


Not needed__-_----- 


Vegetation difficult 
to establish if 
topsoil is removed. 


Not needed_-_------ 


Vegetation difficult 
to establish if 
topsoil is removed. 


Shallow; stony—----- 


Terraces and Waterways Septic tank 
diversions field lines 
Not needed_.._----- Not needed__._--.-- Scasonal high 
water table; 
frequent flood- 
ing. 
Not needed_____---- Not needed_.------- Flooding. 


Moderate seepage. 


Slow permeability; 
high water 
table. 


Moderate seepage. 


High water table; 
frequent flood- 
ing. 


Moderate to rapid 
seepage. 


Shallow. 


Figure 15.—Profile of Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. The underlying gravel is good material 
for road base. 


The factors of soil formation are so closely related in 
their effects on the soils that few generalizations can be 
made regarding the effects of any one factor alone. This 
interrelationship is so complex that many of the processes 
of soil development are unknown. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil develops. It is largely responsible for the chemical 
and mineralogical composition of soils. The parent mate- 
rial of most of the soils in Randolph County is residual; 
that is, the soils have formed through the weathering of the 
parent rock in place. The kinds of rock from which the 


parent material of each soil was derived are listed in table” 


9, p. 51. 

Soils that formed from residual material are generally re- 
ated to particular rock formations (fig. 16). Madison, 
Louisa, and Hulett soils were commonly derived from 
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schist; Appling, Cecil, Wedowee, Pacolet, and Louisburg 
soils from granite and gneiss; and Davidson and Wilkes 
soils from mixed acidic and basic rocks, such as hornblende 
gneiss and chloritic schist. : 

Some characteristics of the parent rock are reflected in 
the soils that formed from transported material. Con- 
garee, Chewacla, and Wehadkce soils consist entirely of 
material washed from soils on uplands and have some char- 
acteristics of those soils. The soils that formed on bottom 
lands from micaceous material washed from uplands com- 
monly have mica flakes in their profile. The soils on first 
bottoms show little profile development and are still re- 
ceiving deposits. In contrast, the soils 6n old, high ter- 
races have been in place long enough for distinct horizons 
to have developed. 


Climate 


Climate affects the soils physically, chemically, and bio- 
logically, primarily through the influence of precipitation 
and temperature. Water dissolves minerals, supports bi- 
ological activity, and transports mineral and organic res- 
idues through the soil profile. The amount of water that 
percolates through the soil at a given point depends on rain- 
fall, relative humidity, length of the frost-free period, per- 
meability, and physiographic position. Temperature 
influences the kinds and growth of organisms and the speed 
of physical and chemical reactions in the soil. 

The climate of Randolph County is warm, humid, tem- 
perate, and continental. he rainfall is well distributed 
throughout the year. The average distribution by months 
is indicated in table 11, p.61. In this kind of climate, the’ 
soils are moist much of the time. 

Because the climate is nearly uniform throughout the 
county, it has caused few differences among the soils. As 
can be expected in a climate of this type, most of the soils 
are highly weathered, leached, strongly acid, and low in 
fertility. 


Living organisms 


Higher plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
living organisms contribute to the formation of soils. The 
natural vegetation on the well-drained, well-developed 
soils in this county consisted dominantly of deciduous 
hardwoods, chiefly oak, chestnut, and hickory intermixed 
with some pine. The original vegetation on the poorly 
drained and weakly developed soils consisted of bay, wil- 
low, gum, alder, and wetland oak. The leaves of decid- 
uous trees generally contain a larger amount of bases and 
phosphorus than those of coniferous trees and conse- 
quently return a larger amount of bases and phosphorus 
to the soil. The trees that commonly grow in this area 
have deep or moderately deep roots and consequently 
transfer large amounts of plant nutrients from the lower 
part of the soil to the upper part. In this way they retard 
some of the depleting action of percolating water. 

Twigs, roots, and dead leaves and plants are an impor- 
tant source of organic matter. Most of this material is 
added to the upper part of the soil, where it is acted upon 
by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of life, 
and also by direct chemical reaction. The rate of decom- 
position is fairly rapid. A larger amount of organic ma- 
terial accumulates in cool regions than in warm regions, 
even under the same drainage conditions. 
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Figure 16.—Representative pattern of soils and parent, material. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, depends largely on the kind 
of rock formations underlying the soils, on the geologic 
history of the area, and on the effects of dissection y 
streams. Relief influences soil formation through its ef- 
fects on internal drainage, runoff, moisture relations, ero- 
sion, temperature, and plant cover. Soils on steep slopes 
are likely to be immature because geologic erosion removes 
the soil almost as fast as it accumulates. As a result, soils 
that have slopes of more than 15 percent—for example, 
aan of the Louisa and Louisburg series—have a thin 
solum. 


Time 


Generally, the longer the soil has remained in place, the 
more fully developed the soil profile will be, but because 
of differences in parent material, relief, and climate, some 
soils mature more slowly than others. A mature soil is 
one that has easily recognized A and B horizons. Gener- 
ally a soil develops in less time in a humid, warm area 
where vegetation is rank than in a dry or cold area where 
vegetation is scant. Also, the time required is less if the 
parent material is coarse textured than if it is fine textured, 
other factors being equal. Soils on nearly level wplands 
and on old stream terraces have developed to maturity, 
but soils of the same age on strong slopes have had little 
chance to develop, because geologic erosion has removed 


the soil material so rapidly that the solum remains shallow. ° 


On first bottoms and in the areas of local alluvium, soil 
material has been in place too short a time to allow distinct 
horizons to develop. 


Classification of the Soils 


A soil classification system is based on facts about and 
significant characteristics of soils, including their inter- 
relationships, their behavior, and their response to man- 
agement. The defined kinds of soils are placed in narrow 
classes for use in detailed soil surveys and for the appli- 
cation of knowledge within farms and fields. The many 
thousands of narrow classes are then grouped into pro- 
gressively fewer and broader classes in successively higher 
categories so that information can be applied to large 
geographic areas. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1938 (8) and revised later. The system cur- 
rently used was adopted for general use by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. The current system 
is under continual study. Therefore, readers interested 
in the developments of the system should search for the 
latest literature available (6). 

There are six categories in the current system. The 
classification is based on observable or measurable prop- 
erties that are selected mainly to group soils of similar 
genesis. Beginning with the most inclusive, these cat- 
egories are the order, the suborder, the great group, the 
subgroup, the family, and the series. 

There are ten orders. Except for Entisols and His- 
tosols, which occur in many different kinds of climate, 
the order is a broad climatic grouping of soils. Three 
orders are represented *in eae County—Entisols, 
Inceptisols, and Ultisols. Entisols have weakly expressed 
subsurface horizons. They include many of the alluvial 
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soils and the weakly developed sandy soils. Inceptisols 
are young in development, are intensely gleyed, and lack 


significant illuviation or extreme weathering. They are 
generally moist. Ultisols have argillic horizons and con- 
tain only a small amount of unweathered minerals. The 


base saturation in Ultisols is less than 35 percent and 
decreases with increasing depth. 

Each order is subdivided into suborders, mainly on the 
basis of soil characteristics that seem to produce classes 
having the greatest genetic similarity. The suborders 
have a narrower climatic range than the order. The 
criteria for suborders reflect either the presence or the 
absence of waterlogging or soil differences resulting from 
the climate or vegetation. 

The great groups are based on kinds and sequence of 
major horizons and on soil features. The horizons con- 
sidered are those that have accumulations of clay, iron, 
or humus and those that have pans that interfere with 
root development and water movement. The soil fea- 
tures considered are the self-mulching properties of clays, 
soil temperature, and chemical composition, mainly the 
amount of calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium. 

The subgroups are subdivisions of the great groups. 
One subgroup within each great group represents the cen- 
tral (typic) concept of the group, and the others represent 
the intergrades, that is, the soils that have mostly the 
properties of one great soil group but also have one or 
more properties of another great group, suborder, or order. 

The families are separations within a subgroup. The 
separations are based mainly on properties important to 
the growth of plants or to engineering uses. These prop- 
erties include texture, mineralogy, reaction, soil temper- 
ature, permeability, thickness of horizons, and consistence. 

The section “How This Soil Survey Was Made” de- 
scribes how soils are classified according to series. 

Table 8 shows how the soils in Randolph County are 
classified according to series, family, subgroup, and order 
in accordance with the current system of classification. 

The 1938 system also has six categories, but only four 
have been widely used. From the broadest to the narrow- 
est, these four categories are the order, the great soil group, 
the series, and the type. 


There are three orders—-zonal, intrazonal, and azonal. 
Each of these orders consists of a number of great soil 
groups. Each great soil group is made up of many soil 
series, and a series may include two or more types. The 
section ‘(How This Soil Survey Was Made” describes the 
series and the type. 

New soil series must be established and concepts of some 
established series, especially older ones that have been used 
little in recent years, must be revised in the course of the 
soil survey program across the country. A proposed new 
series has tentative status until review of the series concept 
at State, regional, and national levels of responsibility for 
soil classification result in a judgment that the new series 
should be established. Most of the soil series described in 
this publication were established before this survey was 
made. Two of the series represented in the county, how- 
ever, are tentative at present. ‘These are the Pacolet and 
Wedowee series. 

The classification of the soil series in Randolph County 
according to the 1938 system is discussed in the followin 
pages and is shown in table 9. Table 9 also gives, for Hts 
series, a brief profile description, the topographic position, 
the drainage class, the slope range, the parent material, 
and the degree of profile development. 


Zonal soils 


Zonal soils have well-developed profile characteristics 
that reflect the influence of the active factors of soil for- 
mation, chiefly climate and vegetation. ‘The zonal order 
is represented in Randolph County by the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic and Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil groups. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists of 
well-developed, well-drained, acid soils that formed under 
forest vegetation in a warm-temperate, humid climate. 
These soils have a thin organic horizon and an organic- 
mineral Al horizon. The Al horizon is underlain by a 
lighter colored, bleached A2 horizon that overlies a red, 
yellowish-red, or yellow, clayey B2t horizon. The parent 
materials are all more or less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate 


TasuE 8.—Soil series classified according to the current system of classification 


Series Family Subgroup Order 
Sere eee Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic__....-.-------| Typic Hapludults_.._-----------------| Ultisols. 
.| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermi _| Typie Hapludults- - Ultisols. 
.| Fine loamy, mixed, therm: _| Aeric Ochraquults- Ultisols. 
-| Sandy, siliceous, acid, therm: _| Typic Udifluvents_ Entisols. 
.| Clayey, kaolinitie, thermi _| Typic Hapludults- ---.----- Ultisols. 
Chewacla_ .| Fine loamy, mixed, therm: -| Aquic Fluventic Dystrochrepts. Inceptisols. 
Congaree- .| Fine loamy, mixed, therm: .| Fluventie Dystrochrepts_-__- Inceptisols. 
Davidson. -| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermi -| Typic Rhodudults__--- Ultisols. 
.| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermi Typic Hapludults___~__- Ultisols. : 
_| Coarse loamy, micaccous, Ruptic-Ultic Dystrochrepts_ Inceptisols. 
Louisburg. .| Coarse loamy, siliceous, thermic. Typic Dystrochrepts__.__ Inceptisols. 
Madison__ .| Fine loamy, kaolinitic, thermic__ -| Typic Hapludults_ ~~~... Ultisols, 
Mantachie .| Coarse silty, siliceous, acid, therm: .| Aeric Fluventic Haplaquept Inceptisols. 
_| Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, ther Typic Udifluvents.------ Entisols. 
-| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermi Typic Hapludults.- Ultisols. 
.| Clayey, mixed, thermic_ Typic Ochraquults_ Ultisols. 
Wedowee-_ .| Fine loamy, kaolinitic, tl Typic Hapludults. - . - Ultisols, 
Wehadkee_ .| Fine loamy, mixed, acid, ther: Fluventic Haplaquepts_ Inceptisols, 
Wickham. _| Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. --- Typic Paleudults-------~ Ultisols. 
Wilkes .| Fine loamy, mixed, thermic, shallo Ruptic-Alfic Dystrochrepts_ Inceptisols. 
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Tantz 9.—Classification of the soil series in higher categories and important factors that have contributed to the formation of 


the soils 
ZONAL ORDER 
Great soil group and Degree of 
soil series Brief description ! Position Drainage Slope range Parent material profile 
development ? 
Red- Yellow Podzolic 
group: Pet. 
Altavista series. ___- Dark yellowish- Stream Moderately 0 to 10------- Old alluvium from Medium, 
brown to grayish- terraces. good. Piedmont Upland. 
brown, very 
friable fine sandy 
loam over 
yellowish-brown, 
friable sandy clay 
loam, 
Appling series___--~ Dark grayish-brown, | Uplands___-.- Good_------- 2t010zcc sso Residuum Strong. 
very friable sandy weathered from 
loam over granite and 
yellowish-brown gneiss. 
to yellowish-red. 
sandy clay. 
Augusta series_____ Grayish-brown to Stream Somewhat 0 to 6-------- Old alluvium from Medium. 
olive-gray, very terraces. poor. Piedmont 
friable fine sandy Upland. 
loam over 
mottled light 
brownish-gray, 
friable to firm fine 
sandy clay. 
Cecil series-_..-_-- Brown to dark- Uplands_-----| Good. -._-.-- 2 to 25 eeccece Residuum Strong. 
brown, very weathered from 
friable fine sandy granite, gneiss, 
loam over red, and schist. 
friable to firm 
clay. 
Hulett series_____-_ Grayish-brown to Uplands._---- Good____-_-- 2 to 10--_-_-- Residuum Strong. 
light yellowish- weathered from 
brown, very graphitic mica 
friable gravelly schist. 
fine sandy loam 
over yellowish- 
brown, friable 
clay. : 
Madison series_ __-_. Very dark grayish- Uplands-_.--.| Good__-_---- 2 to 25-2... Residuum Strong. 
brown to dark- weathered from 
brown, very mica schist. 
friable fine sandy 
loam over red, 
friable to firm 
clay. 
Pacolet series__-.-- Dark yellowish- Residuum Strong. 
- brown to dark- weathered from 
brown, very granite, gneiss, 
friable sandy and schist. 
loam over red, 
friable to firm 
clay. : 
Wedowee series__..| Dark-brown, very Uplands_.-.-.| Good_------- 6 to 25-_-__-. Residuum Strong. 
. friable gravelly weathered from 
sandy loam over granite and 
yellowish-red to gneiss. 
yellowish-brown, 
friable sandy 
clay. 
Wickham series....| Brown, very friable | Stream Good.------- 240 Th sadn Old alluvium from Strong. 
fine sandy loam terraces. Piedmont 
over yellowish- Upland. 
red, friable sandy 
clay loam to 
sandy clay. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBur 9.—Classification of the soil series in higher categories and important factors that have contributed to the formation of 


Zonau Orpver—Continued 


the soils—Continued 


Great soil group and Degree of 
soil series Brief description ! Position Drainage Slope range Parent material profile 
development ? 
Pet. 
Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic group: 
Davidson series. _._| Dark reddish-brown, | Uplands_-___- Good. .------ 2 to 25_____-. Residuum Strong. 
very friable sandy weathered from 
loam over dark- mixed acidic and 
red to red, firm to basic rock. 
friable clay. 
InTRAZONAL ORDER 
Low-Humic Gley 
group: 
Roanoke series. ---- Dark grayish-brown, | Stream Poors sy-22 22 0 to 2.2.22. Old alluvium from Medium, 
very friable silt terraces. Piedmont Upland. 
loam over mottled 
gray sandy clay 
loam, 
Wehadkce series__._| Dark grayish- First bottoms_) Poor.__-.---- 0 to 2.---22- Recent general Weak. 
brown, very alluvium. 
friable fine sandy 
loam over mottled 
olive-gray and 
white to pale- 
yellow fine sandy 
loam to sandy 
clay loam. 
AZONAL ORDER 
Alluvial group: 
Buncombe series....| Dark-brown, loose First bottoms_| Excessive_____ 0 to 6_------- Alluvium from Weak. 
loamy fine sand Piedmont Up- 
over yellowish- land. 
brown, loose 
loamy fine sand. 
Chewacla series....| Brown, very friable | First bottoms.) Moderately O02 dooce = Alluvium from Weak. 
fine sandy loam good to Piedmont Up- 
to silt loam over somewhat land. 
yellowish-brown, poor. 
very friable fine 
sandy loam, 
Congaree series.____ Dark-brown, friable | First bottoms_| Good. -__-___~ Ot0: Qeo.c ec Alluvium from Weak. 
silt loam to fine Piedmont Up- 
sandy loam over land. 
yellowish-brown 
to dark-brown, 
friable silt loam 
to sandy loam. 
Mantachic series___| Brown, very friable | First bottoms.| Moderately 0 to 2._-- 222. Alluvium from Weak.: 
fine sandy loam good to Piedmont Up- 
to silt loam over somewhat land, 
yellowish-brown, poor, 
very friable fine 
sandy loam. 
Ochlockonee series..| Dark-brown, friable First bottoms_{ Good. __.---- 0 to 2,-2.2. Alluvium from Weak, 


silt loam to fine 
sandy loam over 
yellowish-brown 
to dark-brown, 
friable silt loam 
to sandy loam. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Piedmont Up- 
land, 
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TasLe 9.—Classification of the soil series in higher categories and important factors that have contributed to the formation 
of the soils—Continued 


AzonaL Orper—Continued 


Great soil group and 5 Degree of 
soil series Brief description ' Position Drainage Slope range Parent material profile 
development? 
Pet. 
Lithosol group: 

Louisa series. _____- Brown to dark- Uplands_...._- Good____---- 6 to 40__-_ 22. Residuum Weak. 
brown, very fri- = weathered from 
able sandy loam mica schist, gra- 
over yellowish- phitic mica schist, 
brown, friable quartz, and 
loam, phyllite. 

Louisburg series.__.; Very dark grayish- Uplands____-- Good__...--- 6 to 25__-___- Residuum Weak. 
brown, very fri- weathered from 
able sandy loam granite, gneiss, 
over light yel- and schist. 
lowish-brown, 
friable sandy 
clay loam. 

Wilkes series__._--- Brown to dark- Uplands____-_ Good_.------ 6 to 15_.----- Residuum Weak. 
brown, very fri- weathered from 
able sandy loam basic roeks and 
over brown to acidic rocks. 
dark-brown, 
friable loam. 


1 Profiles not materially affected by accelerated erosion. 


2 Measured by the number of important genetic horizons and by the degree of contrast between the horizons. 


streaks or mottles of red, brown, and light gray are charac- 
teristic of the deep horizons where the parent material 
is thick (4). ; 
Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral in the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils of Randolph County, and in most 
of these soils the content of gibbsite is high. In most areas 
the Al and A2 horizons have been mixed by plowing to 
form an Ap horizon. In most of the steep unprotected 
areas, erosion has removed nearly all of the A horizon and 
has exposed the B horizon. In areas not severely eroded, 
the surface layer is strongly acid, granular fine sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam, The B horizon has moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure and has a much higher 
clay content than the A horizon. Clay films are common 
in the B2 horizon. The C horizon varies in color. It is 
more mottled than the A and B horizons and has weaker 
development. : 
The soils of this group have a low cation-exchange 
capacity and a very low percentage of base saturation. 
The cation-exchange capacity commonly is about 6 milli- 
equivalents per 100 grams of soil, but in places it ranges 
to as high as 20. The base saturation is 35 percent or less. 
A clay mineral analysis of the Madison soil, which 
makes up one of the largest acreages in the county, was 
made at Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. The clay con- 
tent of the A horizon was found to be about 25 percent 
mica, 25 percent intergradient vermiculite chlorite, 20 per- 
cent kaolinite, and 20 percent gibbsite. It also contained 
a small amount of quartz. The B horizon was about, 


20 percent mica, 25 percent intergradient vermiculite 
chlorite, 25 percent kaolinite, and 25 percent gibbsite. 
Free iron oxides ranged from about 3 percent in the A 
horizon to 12 percent in the B horizon. 

Most of the other Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in Randolph 
County contain the same minerals as the Madison soil 
but in different proportions; the Cecil soil, for example, 
contains more kaolinite but less mica and less gibbsite. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in this county are those 
of the Altavista, Appling, Augusta, Cecil, Hulett, Madi- 
son, Pacolet, Wedowee, and Wickhan series. 


Auravista SERIES 


The Altavista series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils on low 
stream terraces. These soils are yellower throughout the 
profile than Wickham soils and are not so well drained as- 
those soils. They are better drained and less mottled 
than Augusta and Roanoke soils. 

The Altavista soils in this county formed’ in sediments 
washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, in a moist cultivated area 1.4 miles west 
of Roanoke Hospital on the south side of Alabama High- 
way 22, in the NEYSWY sec. 28, T. 218,., R. 12 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 


very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B1t—6 to 12 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2t—12 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. ‘ 

B3—23 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 

loam mottled with strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 

light brownish gray (sy 6/2); mottles are distinct, 
common, and medium; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid. 

inches +, highly mottled, light brownish-gray, 

yellowish-brown, and red, massive, friable sandy clay. 


C—44 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark yel- 
lowish brown through grayish brown to olive brown. 
In severely eroded areas this layer is yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam. The color of the subsoil ranges from 
yellowish brown through dark brown to strong brown, and 
the texture from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. In 
places these soils are underlain by stratified sand, gravel, 
or clay at a depth of 30 to 60 inches. 


AppLine SERIES 


The Appling series consists of moderately deep to deep, 
well-drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils. 
These soils formed in material weathered mainly from 
ranite and granite gneiss and partly from mica schist. 
Guarte and quartzite fragments up to 3 inches in diameter 
occur on the surface and throughout the profile in most of 
these soils. Appling soils are yellower than Cecil soils 
and the highly micaceous Madison soils, have a thicker B 
horizon than Wedowee soils, and are deeper and more 
strongly developed than the shallow, weakly developed 
Louisburg and Louisa soils. 

Following is a profile of Appling gravelly sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 1 mile west of Rock Mills, 
0.2 mile south of Alabama Highway 22, and 20 feet west 
of a paved road, in the SEMNE}, sec. 32, T. 218., R.13 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
25 percent angular quartz gravel % inch to 2 inches in 
diameter, 

Bit—6 to 13 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) gravelly 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 
10 percent angular gravel % inch to 2 inches in di- 
ameter. 

B21t—13 to 26 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary; 5 percent angular gravel 4 inch to 2 inches 
in diameter. 

B22t—26 to 41 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
common, medium, clistinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); weak to 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1i—41 to 67 inches, mottled yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) and 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay; massive; 
firm; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. - 

C2—67 to 77 inches +, mottled light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), brownish- 
yellow (LOYR 6/8), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
sandy loam; massive; firm in place; very strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown to olive brown, and the texture from gravelly 
sandy loam to fine sandy loam. The gravel content of 
most profiles exceeds 20 percent. In nongravelly profiles 
the surface layer is sandy loam. In severely eroded areas 
the surface layer is brownish-yellow sandy clay loam. 
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The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish brown 
through yellowish red to strong brown, and the texture 
from loam through sandy clay loam to sandy clay. 


Augusta SERIES 


The Augusta series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on low stream terraces. These soils are intermediate 
in drainage between Altavista and Roanoke soils. They 
have a distinct B horizon, which is lacking in Chewacla 
and Congaree soils, but lack the gleyed B2 horizon that 
is Rael of Roanoke soils. 

he Augusta soils in this county formed in old alluvium 

washed from the Piedmont Upland. : 

Following is a profile of Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, in a cultivated area 150 feet south of 
Dickert railroad crossing, 100 feet east of an old vacant 
house, and 100 feet south of a dirt road, in the NWYSWY 
sec. 11, T, 225.,R.11 BE; 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid. 

B1i—7 to 14 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) and yellowish red (5YR 4/6); mod-. 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2t—14 to 31 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), 
red (2.5YR 5/8), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) 
sandy clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; prominent, discontinous, 
pale-olive (SY 6/8) clay skins on peds; friable to firm; 
“strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3g—31 to 43 inches +, light-gray to gray (1OYR 6/1) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish red (SYR 5/6), strong brown (7.5YR. 5/6), 
and yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6); massive; firm; 
strongly acid. 

In wooded areas the surface layer is very dark gray. 
Tron concretions are common on the surface and through- 
out the profile in small areas. These soils are gleyed below 
a depth of 30 inches. The depth to unconsolidated mate- 
rial ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches. 


Crcru Srrres 


The Cecil series consists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid or very strongly acid soils. These soils formed in 
material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. They 
are deeper and less micaceous than Madison soils, are 
deeper than Davidson soils and have a lighter colored A 
horizon, are redder than Appling soils, and are deeper than 
the shallow, poorly drained Louisburg soils. 

Following is a profile of Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded, in a cultivated area 0.3 mile north- 
west of Paran Church, on the east side of a dirt road and 75 
feet into a field, in the NEYNEY sec. 11, T. 218., R. 13 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (LOYR 4/8) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Blt—6 to 10 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2t—10 to 42 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B38—42 to 62 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; few, medium 
distinct mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C—62 to 77 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam; few, medium, 
distinct mottles of reddish yellow (5YR 7/8) and 
yellow (LOYR 7/8); very friable; very strongly acid. 
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The color of the surface layer ranges from brown through 
dark grayish brown to dark brown. About 25 percent of 
this layer is angular quartz and quartzite gravel % inch 
to 2 inches in diameter. In nongravelly profiles the sur- 
face layer is sandy loam. In severely eroded areas it is 
yellowish-red gravelly sandy clay loam or clay loam., The 
color of the subsoil ranges from red to dark red, and the 
texture from clay loam through sandy clay to clay. 


Huuerr Serres 


The Hulett series consists of well-drained, moderately 
deep soils that formed in material weathered from gra- 
phitic schist. These soils are micaceous enough in the B 
horizon to have a slick or greasy feel. They have a finer 
textured B horizon than Appling soils. They are finer tex- 
tured and more micaceous throughout the profile than Ap- 
pling and Wedowee soils but are similar to those soils in 
color. They generally have a grayer A horizon than Mad- 
ison soils and are not so red in the B horizon as those soils. 

The Hulett soils in this county are mainly on fairly 
broad ridges in the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, in a wooded area 0.4 mile southeast 
of Cold Ridge Church on the west side of a dirt road, in 
sec. 2, T. 18, R. 12 E.: 


AO—¥% inch to 0, partly weathered leaves, pine straw, and 


twigs. 

Al—0 to 2 inches, black (LOYR.2/1) gravelly fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine sandy 
joam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3—~8 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2t—13 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown.(10YR 5/4) clay; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 
abundant fine mica flakes. 

B3t—24 to 39 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; few, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red (5YR 4/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary; 
abundant fine mica flakes. 

R—89 to 42 inches, slightly weathered graphitic schist. 


The texture of the surface layer ranges from gravelly 
fine sandy loam to loam. In uneroded areas this layer is 
stained with organic matter. The texture of the subsoil 
ranges from clay to clay loam, and the color from yel- 
lowish brown to strong brown. Fine mica flakes are 
abundant in both the surface layer and the subsoil. The 
thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 


Mapison SERIES 


The Madison series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained, strongly acid or very strongly acid soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in material weathered from 
mica schist and in similar material that contained a large 
amount of mica. They have a redder, more micaceous, 
more clayey B horizon than Appling soils. They are 
deeper than Louisa soils and are more strongly developed. 

Following is a profile of Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 1.7 miles southeast of 
Woodland School, 0.4 mile south of J. B. McManus 
Store, and 0.2 mile south of a dirt road through a wooded 
area, in a pit, in the NWu4NEX sec. 22, T.195.,R. 12 E: 
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Al—0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown to dark-brown 
(LOYR 3/2-3/3) gravelly fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—1 to 6 inches, dark-brown (5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure to weak, fine, subangu- 
lar blocky; very friable; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bit—6 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2t—10 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; abun- 
dant small mica flakes; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B3t—28 to 38 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; abundant small 
mica flakes that increase in size and number with 
increasing depth; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. * 

C—38 to 60 inches, partly weathered mica schist. 

R—60 inches +-, mica schist. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
grayish brown through brown and dark brown to dark 
yellowish brown, and the texture from fine sandy loam 
through loam to sandy clay loam. The color of the sub- 
soil ranges from red to yellowish red, and the texture from 
clay loam to clay. This layer is 20 to 40 percent mica. 
Mica flakes occur throughout the profile. They range 
from silt to coarse sand in size and-are finest in the-sub- 
soil. The depth to partly weathered parent material 
ranges from 26 to 40 inches. The depth to weathered 
mica schist varies considerably within short distances, 
and. dikes of this material protrude into the upper part 
of the subsoil in many places. Quartz gravel occurs on 
the surface, and in most places throughout the profile. 


Pacouer Series 


The Pacolet series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that formed in material weathered from granite, 
gneiss, and schist. These soils have a shallower, more 
friable solum than Cecil soils but have slightly less dis- 
tinct horizons. They have a redder B horizon than We- 
dowee soils and a redder, more distinct B horizon than 
the shallow Louisburg soils. 

Following is a profile of Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded, in a wooded area }4 mile south 
of Almond and 100 yards west of a dirt road, in sec. 5, 
T. 22 E., R. 10 E.: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid. 

Bit—4 to 8 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid. ‘ 

B2t—8 to 18 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly 
acid. 

B8—18 to 24 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; numerous fine mica 
flakes; friable; strongly acid. 

C-—24 to 36 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/8) highly weathered 
granite; many large mica flakes. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown 
through yellowish brown to dark yellowish brown. The 
texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
through sandy clay to clay. The thickness of the solum 
ranges from 24 to 40 inches. Small mica flakes are’ 
common in the lower part of the subsoil. The partly 
Nines parent material contains many large mica 

akes. 
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WevDoWEE SERIES 


The Wedowee series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid or very strongly acid soils on uplands. These soils 
formed in material weathered from granite and gneiss. 
They are not so red as Cecil and Pacolet soils, they have 
a thinner.B horizon than Appling soils, and they are 
deeper and more strongly developed than Louisburg soils. 

Following is a profile of Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, 0.2 mile north of Lime 
Church, on the east side of a paved road, in the NE4SE% 
sec. 26, T. 21S., R. 13 B.: 


Ap—o0 to 5 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Blt—5 to 12. inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2t—12 to 25 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—25 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct, red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; 
massive; firm; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

R—88 inches +, multicolored granite. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from grayish 
brown through brown and dark brown to yellowish brown. 
The color of the B horizon ranges from strong brown 
through yellowish brown to yellowish red. The thickness 
of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In some areas 
the lower part of the profile contains mica flakes. 


Wicknam SERIES 


The Wickham series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid soils on high stream 
terraces. These soils have a redder, more clayey B hori- 
zon than Altavista, Augusta, and Roanoke soils and are 
better drained than those soils. 

The Wickham soils in this county formed in old general 
alluvium washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Wickham fine sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, in a cultivated area 200 
yards northeast of Little Tallapoosa River bridge on 
county Paes 82, in a gravel pit 100 yards north of the 
road, in the NWYSWY sec. 21, T. 18S., R. 12 E.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1t—10 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B2it—14 to 22 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—22 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown 
and red mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure;. friable to firm; extremely acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B3t—26 to 130 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay; few, 
coarse, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; extremely acid. 

IIC—130 inches +, gravel. 


In small areas these soils have quartz and quartzite 
pebbles up to 2 inches in diameter scattered on the surface 
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and throughout the profile. “The principal types are fine 
sandy loam and loam. ‘The color in the finest textured 
part of the subsoil ranges from yellowish red to strong 
brown. Beds of stratified sand and gravel occur at a 
depth of 4 to 7 feet. 


REDDISH-BROWN LATERITIC SOILS 


The Reddish-Brown Lateritic great‘soil group consists 
of soils that formed under forest vegetation in a humid 
tropical chmate having wet and dry seasons. ‘These soils . 
have a dark reddish-brown, granular A horizon; a red, 
friable clay B horizon; and red or reticulately mottled 
lateritic parent material. 

The Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils in this county are 
those of the Davidson series. 


Davipson SERIES 


The Davidson series consists of well-drained, strongly 
acid soils on uplands. These soils formed in material 
weathered from basic and acidic rocks, such as hornblende, 
diorite, and granite gneiss. They have a darker colored 
A horizon than Cecil and Madison soils and are less 
micaceous. ‘They have a redder, more clayey subsoil than 
Appling soils. 

Following is a profile of Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, in a moist wooded area of 
second-growth pines 1.1 miles east of Mt. Zion Church, 
in sec. 4, T. 225., R. 12 E.: : 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 25 percent 
gravel. 

Blt—6 to 12 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2t—12 to 36 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate, 
fine to medium, subangular blocky structure; firm to 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—36 to 40 inches +, partly weathered, yellow. hornblende 
schist that crushes to clay loam. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark reddish 
brown to reddish brown, and the texture from gravelly 
sandy loam to loam, The texture of the subsoil ranges 
from clay to sandy clay. In most areas the depth to rock 
ranges from 24 to 45 inches. Angular quartzite gravel 
¥ inch to 2 inches in diameter is scattered on the surface 
and, in most places, throughout the profile. 


Intrazonal soils 


Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed pro- 
file characteristics that reflect the dominant influence of a 
local factor of relief or parent material over the effects of 
climate and vegetation. The intrazonal order is repre- 
sented in Randolph County by the Low-Humic Gley 
great soil group. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


The Low-Humic Gley great soil group consists of poorly 
drained soils that have a very thin A horizon, moderately 
high in organic matter, over a mottled gray and brown, 
gleyed mineral horizon that differs little from the A 
horizon in texture (3). ; 

The Low-Humic Gley soils in this county are those of 
the Roanoke and Wehadkee series. 
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Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained soils on 
low stream terraces. These soils, are the most poorly 
drained members of the Wickham-Altavista-Augusta- 
Roanoke catena. They have a compact B horizon, and 
the solum is waterlogged for many months of the year. 
The lower part of the profile is gleyed. ‘These soils are 
lighter colored and more mottled than Altavista soils. 

The Roanoke soils in this county formed in old alluvium 
washed from thé Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Roanoke silt loam in a pasture 
1 mile north of Rock Mills Methodist Church, 1 mile east 
of Jess Hearn’s house, and 0.3 mile south of a field road, in 
the SWYSWY, sec. 22, T, 21S., R. 13 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam; 


few, fine, prominent, gray (5Y 5/1) mottles; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Big—5 to 11 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay loam; few, fine, 
faint, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B2g—11 to 45 inches +, light-gray to gray (N 6/0) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct, light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
to massive; friable; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown to dark gray. The texture of the subsoil ranges 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. The depth to 
unconsolidated material ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 


WEHADKEE SpRIES 


The Wehadkee series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on nearly level first bottoms along the larger streams. 
The water table is at or near the surface except during the 
driest periods. These soils are finer textured than Bun- 
combe soils. They are more poorly drained than Chewacla 
and Congaree soils. 

The Wehadkee soils in this county formed in recent 
sediments washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Wehadkee fine sandy loam in an 
idle area 0.5 mile north of Rock Mills Baptist Church, on 
the east side of a paved road, in the SWYNEY, sec. 28, 
T.21S.,R. 13 E.: 


A1t—O to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 10 inches, olive (SY 5/8) fine sandy loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of light olive gray (5Y 6/2); weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Clg—10 to 15 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of pale yellow (5Y 7/3) 
and pale olive (5Y 6/8) ; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 


C2g—15 to 32 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) light sandy elay | 


loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of pale ycllow 
(5Y 8/4) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8); massive; 
very friable; strongly acid. 

C3g—32 to 40 inches +, white (5Y 8/2) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of very pale brown 
(10YR 7/4); massive; very friable; strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown through 
dark grayish brown to olive, and the texture from fine 
sandy loam to silt loam. The texture of the subsurface 
layers ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam and 
light sandy clay loam. This soil is 30 to 60 inches deep. 
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In places the profile contains strata of sand and silt. Small 
mica flakes are abundant in most profiles. 


Azonal soils 


Azonal soils lack distinct, genetically related horizons, 
either because the soils are young or because the parent 
material is resistant to soil-forming processes. The azonal 
order is represented in Randolph County by the Lithosol 
and Alluvial great soil groups. 


LITHOSOLS 


The Lithosol great soil group consists of soils that have 
an incomplete solum or no clearly expressed soil morphol- 
ogy. These immature soils are thinly developed over 
rock (3). They normally oceur in rough, hilly or moun- 
tainous areas. Some areas are stony, and in many places 
the parent material or bedrock is exposed. The original 
vegetation consisted of open stands of hardwoods. 

The Lithosols in Randolph County are represented by 
soils of the Louisa, Louisburg, and Wilkes series. These 
soils occupy most of the steep slopes on uplands, where 
geologic erosion has nearly kept pace with soil formation. 


Loutsa Serres 


The Louisa series consists of shallow, well-drained, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid soils. ‘These soils 
were derived mainly from quartz mica schist, mica schist, 
and graphitic schist, and partly from phyllite. They are 
not so deep or so well developed as Madison, Cecil, and 
Appling soils. The material underlying the A horizon 
has weakly expressed horizons. This material is more 
friable and more micaceous than that in Madison, Cecil, 
and. Appling soils. ; 

Following is a profile of Louisa stony sandy loam, 15 to 
40 percent slopes, 0.3 mile south of a gas pipeline and 100 
feet west of Wadley-Wedowee highway, in the NE¥SE} 
sec. 1, T. 228., R. 10 BE: : 

O—1 inch to 0, partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

Al—0 to 3 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) stony 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—3 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—9 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very strongly 
acid; 50 percent schist fragments up to 3 inches in 


diameter. 
R—24 inches +, mica schist. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from ey dark 
grayish brown through brown to dark brown and yellowish 
red. The texture ranges from gravelly or stony sandy 
loam to loam. The color of the subsurface layer ranges 
from yellowish brown to red, and the texture from loam to 
sandy clay loam. In places the surface layer is underlain 
by a red layer 6 inches thick or less. Schist fragments 
1/8 inch to 3 inches in diameter are on the surface and 
throughout the profile. 


Lourspurc SERIES 


The Louisburg soils are shallow, well-drained, strongly 
acid or very strongly acid soils on uplands. These soils 
formed in granite, gneiss, and schist. They are not so 
deep or so well developed as Pacolet, Wedowee, Cecil, or 
Appling soils. The B horizon is weakly expressed and 
shows only a slight degree of horizonation. 
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Following is a profile of Louisburg stony sandy loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, eroded, in a forest 0.5 mile southwest 
of Paran Church and 25 feet south of Alabama Highway 
22, in the SEXSEY sec. 11, T. 215., R. 13 E.: 

A—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) to dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) stony sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary; 20 percent of stones 
are more than 10 inches in diameter. 

B—4 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) stony sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
distinct, wavy boundary; 40 percent of stones are 10 
inches or more in diameter. 

C—16 to 36 inches, light reddish-brown (5YR 6/4) saprolitic 
granite that crushes to sandy clay loam. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
grayish brown to light olive brown. The color of the 
subsoil ranges from grayish brown through light olive 
brown to yellowish red, and the texturé from sandy loam 
to light sandy clay loam. 


WILkes Serres 


The Wilkes series consists of shallow, well-drained 
soils on uplands. These soils formed in a mixture of 
acidic and basic rocks, such as granite gneiss, hornblende 
gneiss, schist, and chloritic schist. Wilkes soils are not 
so deep or so well developed as Davidson soils. 

Following is a profile of Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded, in & moist wooded area 0.6 mile 
south of the pumping station, in a roadbank on the west 
side of a paved road, in the SW¥SWY, sec. 33, T. 21 S., 
R. 11 E.: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary; clayey layers. 

B—7 to 12 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
median acid; abrupt, wavy boundary; thin clayey 

R—12 inches light-colored chloritic schist with dikes 
of dark-colored basic rock, 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark brown 
through brown to olive brown. The color of the subsoil 
ranges from brown through dark brown to dark yellowish 
brown, and the texture from loam to clay. In some places 
these soils have a thin Bt horizon. They vary consid- 
erably within short distances. The depth to bedrock 
ranges from 12 to 30 inches. Rock crops out in places. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


The Alluvial great soil group consists of transported 
and recently deposited alluvium that has been modified 
little or not at all by soil-forming processes. These soils 
occur on first bottoms and at the head of small drainage- 
ways. The horizons in the profile are not genetically 
related because the soil material has not been in place 
long enough to be affected by the active factors of soil 
formation. 

The Alluvial soils in this county are those of the Bun- 
combe, Chewacla, Congaree, Mantachie, and Ochlock- 
onee series. 


BuncomBE SERIES 


The Buncombe series consists of deep, excessively 
drained, sandy alluvial soils along the larger streams. 
Buncombe soils are coarser textured than Congaree or 
Chewacla soils. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The Buncombe soils in this county formed in alluvium 
washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Buncombe loamy sand in a 
cultivated area % mile south of Cole’s bridge and 100 
yards north of the Little Tallapoosa River, in the south- 
east side of a gravel pit, in the SE¥SEY sec. 11, T. 18 
S., R. 12 E.: 7 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; loose; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 12 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—12 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; single grain; loose; very strongly acid; distinct, 
wavy boundary. 

C3—32 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) loamy fine 
sand; common, medium, distinct, brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles; single grain; loose; very strongly acid. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark brown 
to grayish brown. The color of the subsurface layers 
ranges from yellowish brown through dark yellowish 
brown to very dark grayish brown, and the texture from 
loamy sand to loamy fine sand. The subsurface layers 
vary considerably in thickness and other properties. The 
depth to the underlying beds of stratified sand and gravel 
ranges from 3 to 7 feet. Mica flakes are common through- 
out most profiles. 


CHEWACLA SERIES 


The Chewacela series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained alluvial soils. These 
soils are not so well drained as Congaree soils but are 
better drained than Wehadkee soils. They are finer tex- 
tured than Buncombe soils. 

The Chewacla soils in this county formed in sediments 
washed from the Piedmont Upland. They occur on 
nearly level first bottoms along the Tallapoosa Rivers and 
the larger creeks. 

Following is a profile of Chewacla silt Joam in a moist 
pasture 1.7 miles northeast of Wadley and 0.2 mile east of 
Wadley-Wedowee road, in the SEYSE sec. 1, T. 
228., BR. 10 E.: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 

‘fine, granular structure; friable; abundant fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 15 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of very dark grayish brown (1l0YR 3/2) 
in lower part; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C2—15 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) silt loam; mas- 
sive; friable; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C3—18 to 60 inches +-, mottled dark yellowish-brown (l0YR 
4/4) and grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; massive; 
friable; strongly acid; large amount of finely divided 
mica. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 
dark brown. The color of the subsurface layers ranges 
from dark yellowish brown through brown to yellowish 
red, and the texture is mainly loam and silt loam but in 
places is silty clay loam. Most profiles contain numerous 
small mica flakes, and some contain strata of silt and sand. 
The depth to mottling ranges from 8 to 24 inches. 


Concarer SERIES 


The Congaree series consists of nearly level, deep, well- 
drained alluvial soils that are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. These soils are not so coarse textured as 
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Buncombe soils. They are better drained than Chewacla 
and Wehadkee soils. 

The Congaree soils in this county formed in sediments 
washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Congaree silt loam in a moist 
pasture 1.2 miles east of Springfield Church, 0.5 mile east 
of road, and 50 yards south of the big tree, in the 
NEYSEY, sec. 9, T. 21S., R. 13 E.: 

Ap—0 to 4 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1i—4 to 24 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; strongly acid; 

radual, wavy boundary. 

C2—24 io 56 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
fine sandy loam; massive; abundant small mica flakes; 
strongly acid. 


These soils are 30 to 60 inches deep. The thickness of 
each layer varies considerably, and in places the profile 
contains strata of silt and sand. The texture of the sub- 
surface layers ranges mainly from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam but in places is silty clay loam. Most profiles con- 
tain abundant small mica flakes. The depth to mottling 
ranges from 36 to 60 inches. : 


MANTACHIn SERrEs 


The Mantachie series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained, strongly acid soils. 
These soils occur on nearly level first bottoms. They are 
not so well drained as Ochlockonee and Congaree soils but 
are better drained than Wehadkee soils. They are coarser 
textured than Chewacla soils and finer textured than 
Buncombe soils. 

The Mantachie soils in this county formed in alluvium 
washed from the Piedmont Upland. 

Following is a profile of Mantachie fine sandy loam in 
a moist wooded area of second-growth pine, 2.1 miles 
northwest of Graham, 0.4 mile west of paved road, and 
200 feet southeast of the Little Tallapoosa River, in the 
NEYSEY sec. 35, T. 17 8., R12 E.: 

O—2 inches to 0, pine needles and leaves. 

Al—0 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; numerous 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ci—12 to 27 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) sandy 
loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of light olive 
gray (5Y 6/2) and pale yellow (5Y 7/4); massive; very 
friable; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C2—27 to 42 inches +, mottled yellow (2.5Y 7/6) and light-gray 
(oe 7/2) sandy loam; massive; very friable; strongly 
acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 
dark brown, and the texture from fine sandy loam to 
loam. The color of the subsurface layers ranges from 
yellow through yellowish brown and dark brown to very 
dark grayish brown, and the texture from fine sandy loam 
to loam. Most profiles have mica flakes throughout and 
inmany places contain strata of sand and silt. The depth 
to mottling ranges from 8 to 24 inches. 


OcHLOCKONEE SERIES 


The Ochlockonee series consists of nearly level, deep, 
well-drained alluvial soils that are strongly acid. These 
soils are not so fine textured as Congaree soils but are not 
so coarse textured as Buncombe soils. They are better 
drained than Mantachie and Chewacla soils. 


The Ochlockonee soils in this county formed in sedi- 

ments washed from the Piedmont Upland. 
_ Following is a profile of Ochlockonee fine sandy loam 
in a wooded area, 100 pete south of the steel bridge on 
Cornhouse Creek, in the NWMNW% sec. 10, T. 21 S., 
R. 11 E.: 

Al—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown to brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure or massive; very fria- 
ble; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—24 to 40 inches +, dark-brown to brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure or massive; 
very friable; strongly acid. 

These soils are 30 to 60 inches deep. The thickness of 
each layer varies considerably, and in places the profile 
contains strata of sand and silt. Small mica flakes are 
abundant throughout the profile. Mottling usually occurs 
at a depth below 30 inches. 


General Nature of the County 


Randolph County was organized in 1832 and was 
named for John Randolph, a noted Virginia statesman. 
Wedowee (then McDonough), Roanoke, and Louina were 
the chief trading points. Nearly all of the first settlers 
came from Georgia. According to the 1960 census, the 
population of Randolph County was 19,477, as compared. 
with 22,513 in 1950. 


Geology, Physiography, and Drainage 


Randolph County is entirely within the Piedmont 
Plateau. It is underlain by igneous and metamorphic 
rocks (1) including Ashland mica schist, the Wedowee 
formation, igneous schist, and gneiss. Most of the 
Madison and Louisa soils were derived from the Ashland 
mica schist. The slaty Louisa soils and some of the 
Madison soils were derived from the Wedowee formation, 
which consists of slate, phyllite, quartzite, and schist. 
In many places this formation contains amorphous graph- 
ite, which makes the rocks grayish black or black. The 
Cecil, Appling, and associated soils were derived from 
igneous schist and gneiss. 

Most of the county is strongly dissected by drainage- 
ways. The gently sloping to sloping areas are along the 
broad ridges between the interstream divides. The west- 
ern half of the county along the Tallapoosa River is steep 
and has narrow, sloping ridgetops. The flood plains are 
narrow and nearly level. 

About 85 percent of the county drains into the 
Tallapoosa and Little Tallapoosa Rivers. The rest of the 
county drains into Wehadkee Creek and then into the 
Chattahoochee River in Troup County, Georgia. The 
divide between the two watersheds is 700 to 1,200 feet 
above sea level. The lowest elevation is in the southern 
part of the county, and the highest elevation is in the 
northern part. 


Water Supply 


The wells and springs in the county provide an abun- 
dant supply of water for farm and home use. The wells 
are about 30 to 70 feet deep and supply water throughout 
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the year. Rivers, creeks, and lakes furnish water all year, 
even in the driest seasons, for cities, industries, and live- 
stock. Approximately 200 ponds furnish water for agri- 
cultural use and for recreation. The High Pine Creek 
Watershed Project, which includes nine flood control struc- 
tures that total 265 acres, provides water to municipalities 
and for recreational purposes. 


Industry 


There are in Randolph County eight facilities for the 
manufacture of textiles and garments, which is the largest 
industry. Other industrial facilities include two concrete 
plants, a door factory, a loom shuttle factory, a plant for 
processing marble and granite, a mattress and spring fac- 
tory, a fertilizer plant, an ice plant, a syrup factory, two 
mica-processing plants, several sawmills and planing mills, 
and several feed mills, flour mills, cotton gins, and hateh- 
eries. Many employees of industrial plants are part-time 
farmers. 


Agriculture 

The 1959 census showed 1,737 farms in the county, and 
the average size of farms as 139.5 acres. Farming has 
changed during the past several years. Formerly most 
farms were of the general type, and cotton and corn were 
the main crops. The acreage in cotton and corn has stead- 
ily decreased during the past 30 years. Broilers, beef 
cattle, and timber are replacing row crops. Many land- 
owners are working in factories in Roanoke and in nearby 
Bowdon, Ga. 

Livestock, livestock products, forest products, cotton, 
and corn are now the major sources of farm income. Cot- 
ton, corn, and small grain are usually sold to local buyers. 
Poultry and pimento peppers are grown under contract. 
Livestock is sold at the Randolph County Sale Barn at 
Roanoke. Major markets that can be reached within a 
few hours include Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The acreage of the principal field crops and the number 
of grapevines and fruit and nut trees in specified years is 
shown in table 10. 


Taste 10—Aereage of principal crops and number of 
grapevines and fruit and nut trees of bearing age, in stated 


years 
Crops 1950 1959 

Acres Acres 
73, 365 29, 841 
20, 370 5, 960 
Corn for all purposes._._---------------- 38, 637 18, 847 

Hay crops: 
Alfalfae tc 22 owoce Sted He cuietieg Soa 681 299 
Clover and grasses__ 172 153 
Lespedezn_.----- 1,901 763 
Other hay------- 1, 616 586 
Fruit and nut trees !: Number Number 
Apples. ci 2sese.2-8hseeedensets se 27, 966 5, 090 
Peach. _ 22, 375 3, 855 
Pear_ 2,474 612 
Pecan. 2, 983 1, 158 
Grapevines ?___------------------------ 3,078 760 


1 Does not include farms with less than 20 trees. 
2 Does not include farms with less than 20 grapevines. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Climate ° 


The climate of Randolph County is temperate, and rain- 
fall is well distributed throughout the year. 

Summers are usually long; warm weather lasts from 
sometime in May into September, and there are few 
breaks in the heat in midsummer. The average summer 
has about 5 days—1 in June, 2 in July, 1 in August, and 1 
in September— when the maximum temperature is 100°F. 
or higher. Temperatures of 90° or higher are recorded on 
an average of 87 days per year. 

Fall is a transition season. The summerlike weather 
early in September changes to Indian summer and then to 
the prewinter cold spells, which begin to be felt in Novem- 
ber. Generally, fall is the most pleasant season. From 
late in September to early in November, rainfall is light, 
the percentage of sunshine is high, and extremes in tem- 
perature are rare. 

Winters in this area range from mild to cold but are rel- 
atively short. Freezing temperatures occur about 51 
times a year. There is a good chance of several snow 
flurries during the winter, but a snowfall that leaves a 
cover for more than 1 or 2 days is unusual. The average 
winter has about 7 days when the temperature falls to 20° 
or lower, and 1 day when it falls to 10° or lower. 

Spring is the most changeable season. In March the 
days are frequently cold and windy, but in May they are 
generally warm and pleasant. Severe local thunderstorms 
and tornadoes are most likely to occur in spring. 

In an average year, about 76 days have 0.10 inch or 
more of rain, 39 days have 0.50 inch or more, and 17 days 
have Linch or more. ‘The sun shines for about 66 percent 
of the daylight hours. The percentage ranges from a min- 
imum of 50 percent in January to a maximum average of 74 
percent in September. 

Table 11 shows, by months, the average daily maximum 
temperature, the average daily minimum temperature, and 
the average precipitation. Table 12 shows the probabil- 
ities of the last low temperature in spring, and table 13 
shows the probabilities of the first low temperature in fall. 

The average daily evapotranspiration (9), by months, in 
inches of water, is as follows: 

Inches 


January.-.-------- 0. 026 DY oh eee te 0. 154 
February -. . 048 August_ 141 

. 067 September_ 120 

. 107 October - 080 

. 142 November . 043 

. 173 December- _-~-+--- 024 

Wind and humidity records are not available for 


Randolph County, but records from the nearby station at 
Anniston, in Calhoun County, show that the prevailing 
winds are from the east and west in summer and from the 
east and northeast in winter, and that the average speed is 
about 6 miles per hour. The average relative humidity at 
noon ranges from 44 percent in April to 65 percent in Jan- 
uary. The average relative humidity for the year, based 
on four daily readings taken at 12 a.m., 6 a.m., 12 p.m., and 
6 p.m., is about 73 percent. 

The disastrous drought of 1954 was the worst drought in 
Alabama since recordkeeping began nearly 100 years ago. 
Less severe droughts occur once or twice every 10 years. By 
definition, a drought occurs when there is no water in 


6 Arruur R. Lona, Alabama climatologist, prepared this section. 
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TABLE 11.—Temperature and precipitation data 
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[Temperature and rainfall data from records at Rock Mills, Randolph County. Snowfall data from records at Anniston, Calhoun County] 


‘Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 will have . . 
at least 4 days with— 1 year in 10 will have— 
Month Average Average 
daily daily Average Average 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimum total snowfall 
temperature | temperature Less than—|More than—| 
equal to or | equal to or 
higher than—jlower than—| 
oF. oor oF. oR, Jn. In. In. In. 
January 58 35 73 18 5.0 2.1 8.7 0.9 
February - 62 37 75 21 5.4 2.2 10. 2 5ee) 
March- 67 41 80 27 6. 6 3.7 9.5 3 
April. 77 48 87 33 4.8 2.1 9, 2 (4) 
aye 84 56 93 A5 3.4 1.0 5.7 0 
June 91 64 99 55 4.0 1.8 6.9 0 
July 92 67 100 62 5.2 1.9 9.5 0 
August__ 92 66 97 59 4.1 16 74 0 
September_ 86 61 96 51 3.6 1.0 6.8 0 
October__ 77 49 89 31 1.7 21 4.3 (0) 
Novembe 66 38 79 23 3.9 1.0 8.9 a1 
December 58 33 71 19 4.8 1.7 8.2 +2 
Year___- 76 50 2101 S11 52.5 45,5 70.3 1.7 


! Trace (less than 0.05 inch). 
2 Average annual highest maximum. 


Taste 12.—Probabilities of last low temperatures in 


3 Average annual lowest minimum. 


Estimates of the frequency of drought days in Randolph 
County are shown in table 14. These estimates were 
obtained by using the Penman method for computing 
evapotranspiration (the consumption of soil moisture by 
plants and evaporation) and by defining a drought day as 
a day during which no water is available to plants. The 
total possible amount of stored moisture available to 
plants varies with soils and with the depth of roots. Table 
14 shows the minimum number of drought days for four 
different moisture-storage capacities and for four levels of 
probability. For example, if a soil has a 2-inch storage 
capacity, the chance is 50-50 that there will be .14 


spring 
[Based on records at Rock Mills 
Temperature 1 year in 10 2 years in 10 | 5 yearsin 10 
later than— later than— later than— 
oR, 

40 or lower_- May 14 May 12 May 3 
36 or lower_ May 4 April 21 April 18 
32 or lower_ April 20 April 17 April 7 
28 or lower April 10 April 4 arch 22 
24 or lower. April 5 arch 22 March 2 drought days in June. 
20 or lower_ March 28 March 9 February 13 
16 or lower_-. March 20 March 6 February 12 


the soil available to plants (9). 


The frequency and 


TABLE 13.—Probabilities of first low temperatures in fall 


[Based on records at Rock Mills. 


Temperature 1 year in 10 2 years in 10 5 years in 10 


severity of drought depends on the capacity of the soil to 
hold available moisture, on precipitation, and on the 
amount of water used or transpired by plants. Even in a 
normal year, there are periods when rainfall does not 
meet the water needs of most crops. Consequently, in 
most years supplementary irrigation is needed for maxi- 
mum crop production in most parts of the State. During 
a severe drought, however, the supply of water for irri- 
gation is likely to be limited or nonexistent. 


earlier than--- 


earlier than— 


earlier than— 


oR, 
40 or lower__.-.- 
36 or lower. 
32 or lower. 
28 or lower 
24 or lower, 
20 or lower 
16 or lower_._-- 


October 2 
October 6 
October 19 
October 29 
October 31 
November 10 
November 27 


October 6 
October 14 
October 22 
October 31 
November 4 
November 20 
November 28 


October 16 
October 24 
November 2 
November 7 
November 24 
November 30 
December 11 
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Taste 14.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of four 
different moisture-storage capacities 


{A drought day is a day during which no water is available to plants) 


Minimum number of drought days if soil 
Probability by has a moisture-storage capacity of— 
month! 

Linch ; 2inehes | 3 inches | 5 inches 
15 7 0 0 

12 5 0 0 

11 2 0 0 

8 1 0 0 

25 21 19 « 

23 18 14 4 

21 16 WW 1 

17 12 6 0 

25 25 24. 21 

23 22 20 16 

20 19 18 12 

Ww 14 13 6 

22 20 20 18 

18 17 16 14 

16 13 13 11 

12 9 7 5 

22 18 17 16 

19 14 12 10 

17 12 8 6 

14 8 3 0 

26 25 24 21 

22 20 20 15 

20 17 16 10 

16 12 8 3 

26 26 26 26 

24 23 22 22 

22 20 18 16 

19 14 8 1 


1 January, February, March, November, and December are not 
shown because crops are rarely damaged by drought in these months. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water ina 
form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension, 

Clay. As a soil separate, mineral soil particles that are less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent 
sand, and less than 40 percent silt (See also, Texture, soil.) 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules that consist of concen- 
trations of compounds or of soil grains cemented together. 
They are of various sizes, shapes, and colors. The composi- 
tion of some concretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. 
Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are examples of material 
commonly found in concretions. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless pro- 
tected artificially. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors 
that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indi- 
cates poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size— 
fine, medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and 
prominent. The size measurements are these: fine, less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; 
and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diam- 
eter along the greatest dimension. oe 

Permeability. The ability of the soil to transmit air or water. 
Terms used to describe permeability are as follows: very 
slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, 
and very rapid. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 

0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand 

grains consist of quartz, but sand may be any mineral composi- 

tion. Asa textural class, soil that is 85 percent or more sand, 
and not more than 10 percent clay. (See also, Texture, soil.) 
As a soil separate, individual particles that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a textural class, soil 
that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

(See also, Texture, soil.) 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoining 
aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal mass 
of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal forms of 
soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis 
of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. 
Structureless soils ure (1) single grain (each grain by itself, as 
in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles adhering together 
ese any regular cleavage, as in many claypans and hard- 
pans). 


Silt. 
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Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the profile sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty 
below plow depth. clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undu- sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by adding 
lating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. Stream terraces are the words ‘‘coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine’ to the name of the 
frequently.called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood plains, textural class. 4 
and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine terraces were de- | Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially of the soil structure, 
posited by the sea and are generally wide. in relation to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- friable state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of and stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 


increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


[For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit 


and the description of the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs, 
[See table 1, page 5, for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils; see 
2, page 27, for predicted average yields of principal crops; see table 5, page 38, 
6, page 42, and table 7, page 44, for engineering properties of the soils] 


Described Capability unit Woodland group 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit 
AaA Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopeswerece--- on e----- ae caeSosseeseseec wee 
AaB Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
a] opes + --2--555--- 25 ss-se ra sees anes n scene 
AgB Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes--=-------------- woewnccoeranne 
AgC2 Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded~-----=---e------------ 
AlB2 Appling gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
Slopes, erodedq-s-----e-------- com erecensnans 
AlC2 Appling gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded-- 
ApB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
CT Ode de - eee enon n nn nee nen nnnenn= corewrececose 
ApC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
eroded-------- wee eeweenesennn 
AvA Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
SLOPES een ewe es eres sence scerennasassenswnssnaae 
AuB Augusta fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopeS------------- ereers ere wronene 
Bu Buncombe loamy sand -- creeces 
CeB3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely erodéde----------------5---- 
CeC3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
: slopes, severely eroded-~----------------2-0- 
CeD3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------------- 
CeE3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded-------------+---=---- 
CgB2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded--- 
CgC2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded---------------------~--------- 
CgD2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
‘slopes, eroded=--~------- erennenn ee 
Cm Cecil-Madison-Urban land complex - 
Cn Chewacla silt loam- - 
Co Congaree silt loam- “- 
DaB3 Davidson gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------#-----------= 
DaC3 Davidson gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded-~-~------------------ 
DaD3 Davidson gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded----- power ennescesene 
DgB2 Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
Slopes, eroded--ne-n-- n-ne n newer n ee ween nnn nn 
DgC2 Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
Slopes, erodedqenwnenn nn nnnn nn enn nen ennennen - 
DgD2 Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
Slopes, eroded----esen en nen enn ne nnn nnn nnnnn 
DgE2 Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded----- peewee mw en wr cone ewewewnee 
Gu Gullied land-------------------------- enn n ne - 
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IIle-32 
TIe-32 

IlIe-32 
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Wildlife group 
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Described Capability unit Woodland group Wildlife group 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit 
HuB2 Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded--------- 
HuC Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes----- BOSE SSH eSS ease Scesneees 
HuC2 Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded- crecenen 
LgC Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
8 LopeS = + <2 ner en ee nnn nn enn nnn enn rene nnn ene 
LgD Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
8 Lope San nen n = nen nr nnn nnn nn enn nnn ene n ee 
LgE Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent 
BLOPC Sennen nn nnn nnn nn ene nen enn nnn nn nnn ne 
LoD Louisa slaty loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes- 
LoE Louisa slaty loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes---- 
LsC2 Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded---~~------- esressteseens etait 
LsD2 Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded----------+--------+---------- 
LsE2 Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 15 to 40 percent 
Slopes, erodedq-e--n- nnn nnn nnn enn nn ne nee ene 
LtD Louisa stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes------------- Sasascen sae screras gasease 
LtE Louisa stony sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent 
slopes sommes enesesecenccene 
LuC2 Louisburg stony sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded------#----<---~-nen----- eases 
LuD2 Louisburg stony sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded~-- oo- coo ewcerwee 
MaB3 Madison gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded-~--------------- Slatated 
MaC3 Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---------------+----- 
MaD3 Madison gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded---~--~---~---- Se taiatatal 
MaE3 Madison gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded--------------------- 
MdB2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded----~------- Sens sso5 - 
MdC2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded--------~-----------5-+ 
MdD2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded------------------++-+ 
MdE2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, eroded--- eke 
Mt Mantachie fine sandy loam- wer 
Oc Ochlockonee fine sandy loam----------- = 
Ok Ochlockonee fine sandy loam, local alluvium--- 
PeC3 Pacolet clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----------------------~---5-- 
PsC2 Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
erodedqn--nee---- neem ene Scares Beem esewcene 
PsD2 Pacolet sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded=---------=------~5------e weeces 
PsE2 Pacolet sandy loam, - to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Ra Roanoke silt loam- baiated 
Ro Rock land---- - 
Sr Stony rough land-- - 
Te Terrace escarpment~-~ weecee 
wWdC3 Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 5 10 


percent slopes, severely eroded----------- -- 
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Described Capability unit Woodland group Wildlife group 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit 
WdD3 Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded------------- 
WdE3 Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded-~--- chat atl 
WgC2 Wedowee gravelly ‘sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded 
WgD2 Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded---------+-------------- omnes = 
WgE2 Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded~-- 
Wh Wehadkee fine sandy loam- 
Wk Wehadkee and Mantachie soils-- 
WmB2 Wickham fine sandy loam, -2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded----------- Eres sete SS ess Sass: 
WmC2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
e slopes, eroded--~---~+------~~----~----~----- 
WmD2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded---~--- RoscsrssSsS Screven 
WnC2 Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 
' percent slopes, eroded----------- Sate Sse sas 
WnD2 Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded----~-------- minin ese sa 
WsC2 Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
eroded----~--- arenes Eran esos sess eres 
WtD2 Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 


slopes, eroded-------------------- we enenneee 
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VIe-331 
VIIe-331 
Ive -39 
Vie-32 
VIe~32 
Ivw-31 
Ivw-31 
IIe-31 
IIle-31 
Ive-31 
IIIe-31 
IVe-31 
VIs-31 


VIIs-31 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual's income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
RANDOLPH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


SCALE IN MILES 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 
Madison-Louisa association: Moderately deep or shallow, 
Zz well-drained soils that formed over schist on broad and 
narrow ridges 
Louisa-Madison association: Shallow or moderately deep, 
zy well-drained soils that formed over schist on narrow, 
sloping ridgetops and steep slopes 
Appling-Cecil-Louisburg association: Moderately deep, 
ia] deep, and shallow, well-drained soils that formed over 
granite on broad ridges 
Davidson-Wilkes association: Deep and shallow, 
[4 ] well-drained, red, clayey soils that formed over basic 
and acidic rocks on broad and narrow ridges 
Mantachie-Ochlockonee association: Deep, well-drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils on flood plains 


December 1966 
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INDEX TO MAP SHEETS 
RANDOLPH COUNTY, ALABAMA 


SCALE IN MILES 


Original text from map sheets: 

“This map is one of a set compiled in 1966 as part 
of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 

Alabama Department of Agriculture and industries, 
and the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Range, township, and section corners shown on this 
map are indefinite.” 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


RANDOLPH COUNTY, ALABAMA ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


SOILEEGEND WORKS AND STRUCTURES SOIL SURVEY DATA 
The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name, A second 
capital letter shows the slope. Most symbols without a slope letter 
are for nearly level soils, but some are for soils or land types thot 
have a considerable range in slope. The final number, 2 or 3, in the 
symbol shows that the soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


Highways and roads National or state 


Dual ©... County Soil boundary 


Good motor Township or range, U. S. and symbol 


Section line, corner, U.S. cscs susnunusinnnennniee Gravel 


NAME SYMBOL NAME Roarsmeter 


; Reser 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes LsE2 Louisa stony sendy cloy loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes, sLeauhy oe: serene Stony, very /stony. cnc, 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes eroded 
Alraviste gravelly fine sandy loom, 2 to 6 percent slopes LtD_— Louisa stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Altavista gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent Lie Lovisa stony sondy loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes 
slopes, eroded LUC2 —_Lovisburg stony sandy loom, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Appling gravelly sendy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
eroded LuD2 Louisburg stony sandy loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, us... 
Appling gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded i 
eroded 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded Mes 
Augusta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Highway markers Land grant Rock outcrops 


National Interstate ...... Small park. cemetery, airport 


Chert fragments 


DRAINAGE Clay spot 


MaB3 Madison gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Madison gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 


State or county Streams, double-line Sand spot 


Railroads Gumbo or scabby spot 


Augusta fine sondy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Buncombe loamy sond 


Cecil gravelly clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Cecil grovelly clay !oam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Ceci! grovelly clay toam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Cecil gravelly sondy loom, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Cecil—Modi son—Urbon land complex 

Chewacla silt loam 

Congaree silt loam 


Davidson gravelly clay loom, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Davidson gravelly clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Davidson gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eraded 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Davidson gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded 


MaD3 
MaE3 
MdB2 
MdC2 
MdD2 


MdE2 


severely eroded 

Madison gravelly clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Madison gravelly clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Madison gravelly fine sendy loom, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Mantachie fine sandy loam 


Ochlockonee fine sandy loam 
Ochlockonee fine sandy loam, local alluvium 


Pacolet clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pacolet sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Pacolet sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Pacolet sandy foam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Roanoke silt loam 
Rock land 


Stony rough tand 
Terrace escarpment 


Wedowee gravelly sandy cloy loam, 6 10 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Wedowee gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Wedowee gravelly sandy cloy loom, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Single track 

Multiple track 

Abandoned 
Bridges and crossings 

Road 

Trail, foot 

Railroad 

Ferry 

Ford 

Grade 

R. R. over 

R. R. under 

Tunnel 


Buildings 


Perennial ..... 
Intermittent .... 
Streams, single-line 
Perennial .... 

Intermittent 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Unclassified . 


Canats and ditches ... 
Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Intermittent .... 
Wells, water 


Spring .-.. 


° © flowing 


ow 


Made tand 
Severely eroded spot 


Blowout, wind erosion .... 


Gully 


Wedowee gravelly sandy loom, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Wedowee gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded School 
Wedowee gravelly sondy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Gullied land 


Marsh or swamp.... . « 
Hulett gravelly fine sandy loom, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


eroded 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Hulett gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Louisa gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Louise gravelly sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Louisa grovetly sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes 

Louisa slaty loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Louisa slaty loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes 

Louisa stony sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Louisa stony sandy cloy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 


Wehadkee fine sandy loom 

Wehodkee and Mantachie soils 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Wickham grovelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Wickham gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Wilkes sondy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 


Church 
Station 
Mines and Quarries... 
Mine dump 
Pits, gravel or other . 
Power line 
Pipeline 
Cemetery 
Dams 


Levee 


Forest fire or lookout station ........ 


Sawmill 


Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 


Drainage end - 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 
Bedrock 
Other 

Prominent peak 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements .... 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Contains water most of 
the time 


VEY EY EYYY YN yyy, 


ATTA TIT Freya TTT 


Soil map constructed 1966 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1964 aertal 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Alabama 
plane coordinate system, east zone, transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum, 
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